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National 


Foot Scraper 
A Modern Retinement 


Old-fashioned as the name suggests, the foot 
scraper has reverted to popular favor; its very 
quaintness giving it a certain touch of refine- 
ment much sought by modern builders and 
home owners. 

We make two styles, one to be screwed down 
anywhere, the other to be imbedded in concrete. 
Both are ultra simple in design and construction. 
Both are self-cleaning. 

Each comes complete with screws. Let us 
quote you factory prices on these and other 
National items. 
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New York, October 12, 1916 


The Blanchard Hardware Company’s 


New Store at Charlevoix 


As a Customer Sees It 


By H. N. CLARK 








didn’t want to hurry out of. This one fas- 
- cinates me.” ‘ 

“Yes, they say there’s no finer in Chicago.” 

The speakers were two sophisticated-looking city 
women—typical “resorters,” as they are known in 
Charlevoix, the northern Michigan summer place, 
where between 5000 and 7000 people spend their 
vacations. 

It was my first day in town, after the winter in 
the city, and I was interested to see the new store. 
Five years as a cottager in a summer resort makes 
one feel like a real inhabitant, and proud of all its 
improvements. Besides, I had an errand. I had 
heard there was a porch swing in the window of 
that store that was exactly what we needed. So I 
went in. 

The pleasant impression produced by the passing 
remarks of the women on the street and by the fine 
large windows—yes, the hammock was there, and 
was what I wanted—deepened, as I entered. 


mF the only hardware store I ever saw that I 
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The quadrangle with a 
view of a section of the 
automobile accessories de- 
partment 


A salesman greeted me courteously, and though 
I was disappointed to find that the swing in the 
window was sold, I was told another just like it 
would be in in five days. It came duly and was 
sent up promptly, and—as an illustration of the 
careful attention every order seems to get here—a 
day later I was called to the telephone to learn that 
the swing I had bought would be $8 instead of 
$8.50, the price I had been given at first, as an 
extra attachment, for which, it happened, I did not 
care, was missing from it. I had not even noticed 
the omission and should never have complained, but 
I was pleased at being told of it. 

Now, this is mentioned because it is a part of the 
atmosphere of the Blanchard hardware store, and 
explains the popularity of the place, as even its fine 
new building and almost perfect equipment cannot. 

The Blanchard Hardware Company is a_ stock 
company, organized under the laws of the State of 
Michigan, and owned mainly by Mrs. L. D. Bar- 
tholomew, a sister of the late F. S. Blanchard, 
whose name is thus perpetuated. 

H. K. Allen, the manager, came to Charlevoix in 
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July, 1915, from Minneapolis, which was headquar- 
ters while he was traveling for the Hackett, Gates, 
Hurty Company, of St. Paul, and later for Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company, of Chicago. Before 
this, he had been manager of the hardware depart- 
ment of the New England Furniture Company, of 
Minneapolis, one of the largest stores of its kind in 
the Northwest. He spent a number of years in 
Illinois as clerk and manager of country stores; all 
these changes had been made on account of his 
health, which has now been regained. 


Owner’s Son the Architect 


F. L. Bartholomew, a son of the owner, was the 
architect, and the building was constructed under 
his personal supervision. Shoemakers’ children 
may go barefoot, but architects’ families are usu- 
ally fortunate enough to have their buildings de- 
signed by skillful relatives. Mr. Bartholomew has 
done his work well. The impression received as 
you enter is of warmth and space. Anyone can see 
that these are essentials. Hardware is cold. It 
looks repellent, housed in dingy, colorless walls, and 
fatally repellent, if things are piled together in re- 
stricted space. The orderly housewife revolts 
at that. 

Here the colors are, red walls, cream ceiling, 
black shelving. Not many counters, but numbers 
of show-cases. Every article of hardware merchan- 
dise can be seen by the customer, as he looks about. 
No need to use that ancient sign: “If you don’t 
see what you want, ask for it.” The idea is to 
make everything visible to the customer—not to 
wait for him to ask. 

In the center of the main floor is a quadrangle 
of show-cases, rounded corners of course, and above 
this is an opening in the second-floor ceiling, 15 ft. 
square, around which, on the second floor, is a rail- 
ing, with openings on the four sides. This offers 
space for displaying sporting goods. Charlevoix, 
being a resort town, it is necessary to carry a full 
line. 

In the quadrangle cases themselves, fishing tackle 
is displayed. There is “water, water, everywhere,” 
about Charlevoix, for not only does it lie on Lake 
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Michigan, but two smaller lakes are connected with 
the larger one and many resorters go off for a day, 
during their vacations, to carry out that dream of 
theirs, which begins in early spring in the city: 
“I’m just a-wishing 
To go a-fishing.” 

The quadrangle cases contain 72 ft. of space, and 
of this, three 15-ft. shelves are devoted to fishing 
tackle. Indeed, Manager Allen thinks it right to say 
that his stock is unusually complete, perhaps the 
best anywhere in the Northwest. 

In this main show-case there are also twelve 6-ft. 
shelves; three showing pocket knives; three for 
scissors and shears; three for table silverware, and 
the same number showing butcher knives. 

The hollow center of the main floor square rather 
puzzled the manager at first. Here was a desirable 
section of the store vacant. In it he placed a palm. 
That was very well for the opening day, when the 
crowd was so dense that space was at a premium, 
but later he felt that it looked bare. So he put in 
a wooden pyramid, 8 ft. square at the base with five 
shelves, including top. He covered this with black 
crépe paper and arranged on it a sample line of 
aluminum ware. He finds that the sale of this has 
been increased 400 per cent by this method of dis- 
play. 

The Warren system of shelving is used, and the 
sections along the north side of the store are 
divided as follows: 

The first is devoted to guns and ammunition; the 
second and third to carpenters’ tools; the fourth 
and fifth to builders’ hardware. The stock is car- 
ried behind glass-covered display boards. The base 
sections of the shelving are composed of drawers of 
different sizes, numbered consecutively and used 
for various lines of stock. An index system enables 
the salesman to find any article readily. 

On the south side of the store wall is the kitchen 
ware, in enamel, aluminum and tin. A total of 385 
ft. of this is displayed. 


An Interesting Paint Department 


The paint section would interest hardware men. 
On the shelves are samples of all the kinds of paints 
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The stairway leading to the second floor 


and varnishes carried in stock, while above them, 
an 8-ft. glass case has an artistic arrangement of 
paint brushes. The paint room at the south end 
of the main floor has 114 bins, in which are ar- 
ranged the different colors and grades. This stock- 
room, which is under the landing, has excellent day, 
as well as electric light. 

Among the convenient arrangements for han- 
dling merchandise on the first floor, three particu- 
larly interest the average customer, and are as 
follows: 

1. The Eclipse revolving nail bin. This is com- 
posed of twenty-five compartments and holds a ton 
and a half of nails. A scale is hung by a chain 
from an adjustable arm, allowing the hopper of 
the scale to be placed in front of any of the nail 
bins. Thus the nails can be readily removed from 
bin to scale and from hopper to the final wrapper, 
without the salesman shifting his position. 

2. The Mosher adjustable tool rack is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Every tool can be easily 
seen. The rack is on casters and can be moved to 
any part of the store. It is easy, too, to keep the 
floor clean under the rack. 

3. The arrangement for selling rope is unique. 
At least, this customer has never seen it before. 
Along the baseboard of the floor, beside the stair- 
way, is a compartment 4 in. wide and 5 ft. long, 
with a hinged lid. Turning up this lid discloses 
ends of rope, the coils are in the basement just 
below, and these ends can be pulled up, as wanted. 
This arrangement serves two purposes, perhaps 
three. It keeps the rope ends clean and gives a 
tidy appearance to the store, while it leaves the 
main floor space free for other displays. 

The pleasing thing about this store is that the 
resorter can get almost anything for the kitchen 
here. Searcely an article can be called for that can- 
not be supplied. A five-and-ten-cent counter con- 
tains small utensils for the kitchen, and as many 


of the resorters keep house, there is a large de- 
mand for such wares. 


The Tinsmith’s Bench 


Across the alley, at the rear of the store, is the 
warehouse of concrete and steel which also houses 
the tin shop. Here, again, the arrangement shows 
an eye for the saving of time and effort. The tin- 
smith has his bench directly at the left of the rack 
containing the sheets of metal, so that he can pull 
these sheets out on his bench and go to work. 

“Is that a new idea?” I asked Manager Allen, 
when he called my attention to it. 

“Not at all,” he replied, “but you would be sur- 
prised to know how many tinsmiths’ benches are 
not near the sheet-metal rack. Ninety-five per 
cent, I should say, are located in a place which com- 
pels the tinsmith to walk several steps to get the 
sheets on his bench. There is no patent on this 
plan.” ; 

To return to the main floor again. At the rear, 
a broad stairway leads to a landing, flanked on 
each side by returning stairways to the second 
floor. The left side of this landing, or mezzanine 
floor, is used for office purposes. The manager’s 
desk is placed close to the railing, so that he can 
see thé entire main floor and be ready to go down, 
if necessary. A filing cabinet is a conspicuous fea- 
ture of this portion of the landing. It was made by 
the Shaw-Walker Company for Mr. Allen, and 
holds 500 catalogs, with card-index, for locating in- 
stantly any catalog. There are compartments in it, 
too, for invoices and correspondence. 


The Rest Room 


The east end of the mezzanine floor is devoted to 
the ladies’ rest room, something new in hardware 
stores. Yet this is a greatly appreciated feature 
in a store which draws much of its patronage 
from the farming community about it. Mothers 
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must bring their children with them on a long 
shopping trip, and they need the easy chairs of 
this retiring-room, which also contains a table, 
with writing materials and papers. 

The second floor is used for displaying stoves, 
ranges and refrigerators, and is splendidly lighted, 
the front being entirely of glass, while windows in 
the back afford light from that end. 

The basement is almost as attractive as the up- 
per floors. In the northwest corner is the steam- 
heating plant. The arrangement of auxiliary stock 
down here is excellent and makes it possible for 
even a new salesman to find at once the article he 
is looking for. “Save time by order,” seems to be 
the motto governing the arrangement. 

The nail kegs are so placed that the sizes most 
used are nearest the elevator. Each size of nails 
is numbered on the beam above the row in whith it 
stands. The same system is shown in the arrange- 
ments for the care of the wire stock, roofing and 
building paper. The prices of coal hods, hanging 
from the ceiling in another section, are marked 
plainly on the bottom in white chalk. 

A large and substantial glass rack holds in its 
many compartments all sizes and grades of glass, 
with a cutting-table under the prism light just at 
hand. 

A screen-door rack covers a floor space of 16 in. 
This will hold, in an upright position, thirteen 
screen doors, for immediate display. 

In one corner of the basement, Manager Allen 
has his own little workshop, partitioned off from 
the main room. Here he works out problems of 
window displays and assembling of stock, and in 
this den he feels he can do more work than in any 
other place in the store. 

The ventilation is the Kirchen system, which 
changes the air throughout the building every 
hour. The heating, as has been indicated, is steam, 
and the electric lights are beautifully placed. An 
Otis elevator carries freight to the upper floors. 


Oil Pumps to Be Installed 


Is there anything lacking in the perfect equip- 
ment of this new hardware store? Yes, one thing 
must be installed at some future time—a series of 
pumps for bringing oil up from the basement. At 
present, the oils are kept in the basement and 
drawn from a tap, in the old fashion. Gasoline is 
not kept now, as Mr. Allen does not believe in dab- 
bling in any line. When the new pumps are put 
in, a gasoline tank will be one feature, to be placed 


Year Book of Merchants’ 


Association 


THE Merchants’ Association of New York, Wool- 

worth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City, 
has just issued its 1916 Year Book. This book 
covers the activities of the association for the period 
of May 1, 1915 to April 30, 1916. 

Individuals or organizations, contemplating or 
working out similar problems anywhere in the 
U. S. A. or elsewhere, will find very much to learn 
in a study of the matter it contains, whether in 
analyzing reports of the president, secretary and 
managers of the various bureaus or other material, 
The reports from the Members’ Council, Bureau of 
Research, Publicity, Membership, Traffic, Industrial 
and Convention Bureaus and the Librarian are in- 
structive. Other sections outline the purposes of 
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in front of the store, catering to the automobile 
trade, which is increasing every year. 

The opening on March 1 of this, year was at- 
tended by between 2000 and 3000 persons; this, re- 
member, was before the summer population came, 
and was made a social event by the management. 
Three popular women of the town did the honors 
of the feast. One made biscuits, another coffee, a 
third had. charge of the serving—not an inexpen- 
sive function, as 125 lb. of flour, 12 lb. of butter, 
9 Ib. of coffee, 18 lb. of honey and 12 qt. of cream 
were consumed. 

The first purchase of the day in the new build- 
ing was 1% lb. eight-penny nails for 5 cents. The 
ticket for this one sale was framed and placed on 
the front show case, as an exhibit. It is just this 
sort of attention to detail which is making this 
store a success. Do you think the boy who bought 
those nails will go anywhere else for his next hard- 
ware purchase, if he can help it? 

The manager believes in demonstrations. He 
knows customers take more kindly to a new in- 
vention, if they really see it working. 


Demonstrations Popular 


At the opening of:the store, demonstrations of 
wire fence and ranges were in progress, and this 
spring he showed separators in the window in a 
unique way. Two weeks in advance, he advertised 
that an honest-to-goodness cow would be in the 
front window on Saturday afternoon, and not only 
that—she would be milked and the milk would be 
put through the separator, to show how it worked. 
No one else thought it could be done, and lovers of 
a good joke were on hand, out in front, to give the 
manager what George Ade would call the “merry 
ha-ha,” when Bossy should refuse to enter the 
marts of trade. 

But Bossy had no chance to protest. She was 
brought to the rear, through the alley, and the ele- 
vator lowered to the entrance, and then brought te 
the main floor. At the door of the main floor eleva- 
tor shaft, a cage, fitted with a manger full of hay, 
and with casters on the bottom, was waiting for 
her, and into this, she was coaxed, pushed and 
pulled, and then rolled into the window. She was a 
docile little Jersey, and accepted the situation grace- 
fully, when she found resistance useless, so the dem- 
onstration was a great success, and those who came 
to scoff remained to buy. 

The August sales this year were more than double 
those of last year, and there seems no reason why 
the store should not increase in popularity. 


the Merchants’ Association, plan of organization, 
by-laws, rules and regulations governing Members’ 
Council and matter pertaining to the guidance of 
chairmen of committees. 

There is an alphabetical list, A to Z, of more than 
5000 members revised to Aug. 29, 1916, covering 
76 pages, which also gives the representative of 
each concern and character of the business. This 
in itself is valuable for circularizing purposes, 
There are also nearly 100 pages containing 48 divi- 
sions of a classified list of members, showing the 
character of the trade transacted in many branches 
which varies greatly. These are the same names 
but grouped according to lines of trade. 

The association issues a weekly publication, en- 
titled “Greater New York,” which is the medium 
through which the work of the association is re- 
ported from week to week to the association’s mem- 
bership. 

















The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University 


Twelfth Section 


EDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1915.—Larson’s a 
bully good fellow, but I find that in one way 
he’s hurting the help, as his habit of swear- 

ing seems to have been caught by the other fellows 
in the store. 

Somewhat with fear and trembling I got the force 
all together last night and gave them a little talk on 
business conduct. Goodness knows I felt quite in- 





Larson grinned sheepishly, put his hand in his pocket, 
and dropped a quarter in the box 


competent to speak about it, but I felt that it was 
necessary, particularly as I had noticed Jones and 
Wilkes swearing badly, and even doing it when 
there were customers in the store. From the lan- 
guage they used, it was evident that Larson was 
their source of inspiration. 

I spoke to them somewhat like this: 

“It is only a few weeks ago, fellows, since I was 
a clerk at Barlow’s, so I know how you fellows feel 
and think, because I think very much like you do 
now. You know there are certain things which a 
proprietor realizes which an employee doesn’t. I 
really want you fellows to know that I want to help 
you in any way I can.” 

Larson chipped in here, saying: 

“I know he does that!” 

I silenced him, however, and went on: 
’ “You fellows represent this store when you are 
in it and out of it. The way you conduct yourself 
is to the public the way this store conducts itself. 
For instance, if I were to get drunk nights, that 
would reflect on the store, wouldn’t it?” 

They nodded in agreement. 

_ “Now, if I were to be using bad language all the 
a that would reflect on the store also, wouldn’t 
i 7” 

Again they nodded yes, but not with the same 
emphasis as before. 
“There’s one thing,” I continued, “that we 
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have all got to learn to stop. It is so easy to slip 
into bad language that we use it before we realize 
it; but it is a bad habit and one that, I am sure, 
does hurt the standing of the business. So I am 
going to ask you fellows, for one thing, to stop using 
bad language in and out of the store. I’ll go far- 
ther, and say I will not allow it in the store at all; 
and if I find anyone swearing, either about some- 
thing or at something, I shall put a black mark 
against his name. 

“Now,” I continued, and here I brought out a 
little tin box, “I have put a dollar in this box to 
start a fund. At Christmas any money that is in 
this box we will turn over to the Christmas Tree 
Fund run by The Enterprise every year. If any of 
you fellows catch me swearing, tell me, and I’ll put 
a quarter in the box. If any of you other fellows 
are caught swearing I think you ought to put some- 
thing in the box—if it is only a dime or a nickel, 
even. You understand,” I said, “that there is noth- 
ing compulsory about this, but it should be a bit of 
good fun to keep check on each other in that way, 
and if any one of us forgets himself and lets loose 
some language that isn’t quite proper English, he 
may console himself with knowing that his flow of 
language may mean a new doll for some poor kiddie. 
Is that a go?” I asked. 

Larson chirped right up and said: 

“You bet it is! It’s one good h of a——’”’ he 
grinned sheepishly, put his hand in his pocket, and 
dropped a quarter in the box, while a howl of laugh- 
ter went up from the other fellows. 

That one laugh seemed to break the ice, and for 
the first time we all seemed to have a good under- 
standing of each other. They all pledged them- 
selves to a fine of a dime every time they swore. 

“There is one other thing I am going to say at 
this time,” I continued, when that question had been 
settled, “and that is that every Monday evening I 
am going to have a general meeting of ‘all men 
who have done their duty during the week. It will 
last only for three-quarters of an hour, and I shall 
look upon it as a kind of directors’ meeting. 

“You know,” I said, “that directors get paid for 
every meeting they attend. Now, I am going to pay 
all you fellows half a dollar each for attending this 
directors’ meeting every Monday. 

“You will be at liberty to say anything you wish. 
You can roast the store policy, or me, or anyone of 
us here, and whatever takes place at this ‘meeting 
will be considered merely as an outside affair and 
nothing to affect our relationship in the business. 
In other words, you have a free hand to go as far 
as you like in that meeting and know that there will 
be no kick from me on it. 

“Next Mondav we'll all get together and talk 
things over generally. If any of you have any sug- 
gestions to make, shoot them along next Monday. A 
week from Monday, however, we’ll name one definite 
thing for discussion among ourselves.” 

I gave the boys a cigar each and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Somehow, I feel that last night’s work was well 
worth while, for I certainlv noticed a little different 
attitude in the men to-day. Eighty cents, how- 
ever, has gone into our “swear box.” I am won- 
dering whether their dimes or whether their bad 
laneuage will hold out the longest. 

This idea seems pretty simple, now that it is 
worked out, but it wasn’t such a simple thing for 
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me to think it up. It started when Betty was read- 
ing in a paper a week or so ago about how the in- 
mates of a prison were given a voice in the running 
of it, and that started me thinking about giving the 
employees a hand in running the business, and the 
plan grew out of that. I think it will work out 
well. 

Thursday, Aug. 5, 1915.—A customer came into 
the store to-day and asked for an 8-in. aluminum 
saucepan. Jones waited on her, and he replied: 

“Sorry, madam, but we are out of that size.” 

The customer turned and left the store, and I 
watched her make a bee line for Stigler’s. I began 
to consider whether it wasn’t possible to have sold 
her something instead of allowing her to turn away. 
I reasoned that while she asked for an 8-in. sauce- 
pan, she might have been just as well satisfied with 
a 7-in. or a 9-in. or something else. Jones didn’t, 
however, make any attempt to see if something else 
would suit her. I reasoned also that there were 
many cases like this coming up every week, and that 
if we could only outline some standard method of 
handling such cases, it would mean quite a lot in 
sales saved—and, better still, in customers saved. 
That customer who went out, if she found what she 
asked for at Stigler’s, will probably figure that we 
don’t have a very complete stock, and, in any case, 
when we force a customer to buy somewhere else, it 
must tend to cultivate the habit of trading there. 

I figured that here was a good subject to bring 
up for our meeting next Monday, and I sat down to 
work out some general rule which I could make to 
cover such situations. 

It took a long time for my inexperienced mind to 
put in writing what I wanted to say, but finally, 
with the help of Betty, I evolved the following, and 
then, deciding that it was such an important matter 
that it ought not to be delayed until next Monday, 
I had it typewritten and gave a copy to each of the 
force. I shall bring it up for discussion next Mon- 
day as well. 

This is what I wrote: 

“Never tell a customer we are out of stock of 
anything. If something is asked for that is not in 
stock, offer the customer something else that will, 
in your judgment, satisfy her. If a customer, for 
example, should ask for an 8-in. aluminum sauce- 
pan and we are out of that size, bring her both a 
7-in. and a 9-in. size, and say: ‘These are the 
nearest we have to the 8-in. size. Which of these 
would suit you best?’ If the customer should hesi-’ 
tate, impress upon her the benefit of buying a sauce- 
pan rather larger than she anticipates needing. If 
the customer says that nothing but the 8-in. size 
will suit her, suggest that you can give her an 
enameled pan in that size, and if that won’t do, 
ask her to leave her name and address and we will 
have one expressed to her promptly from the manu- 
facturer. Apply methods similar to these in every 
case when we are asked for something of which 
we are out of stock. Make it a rule never to allow 
a customer to leave the store without making every 
attempt to sell her something that will be satisfac- 
tory to her.” 

I was really tickled with myself to hear an ani- 
mated discussion on this new rule. I heard Jones 
exclaim: ; 

“Jiminny Christmas, the Boss has got more sense 
than I thought he had!” 

I told Betty that when I got home, and she imme- 
diately fingered all mv vest buttons. 

“What’s that for?” I asked. 

“I think,” she said gravelv, but with a twinkle in 
her eye, “you had better take off your vest and let 
me fasten those buttons on with wires, or else you’ll 
be bursting them through swelling with pride!” 





Hardware Age 


Friday, Aug. 6, 1915.—I met Barlow this morn- 
ing taking his “constitutional.” While I was work- 
ing for him we fellows always used to laugh at his 
plan of going for a walk every day for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. We used to think it was a freak 
notion of his for keeping in health. 

Barlow shook hands with me and asked me how 
business was going. I told him that sales were 
picking up very slowly. Then he asked me: 

“And how is friend Stigler affecting you now?” 

I had told him about the scheme I was working 
on Stigler. 

“Well,” I replied, “I don’t bother much with think- 
ing about him now.” 

“That’s fine!” he exclaimed. “He isn’t doing any 
too well, I know, and he has some time on his hands 
to talk. You can forget him as much as possible 
and just go ahead and saw wood.” 











“You always will have your fun, won’t you, Stigler?” 
Barlow said 


“That’s what I’m trying to do. But I’m still 
keeping up that plan of marking down the goods 
in the window for an hour in the morning until he 
cuts his goods.” 

Barlow chuckled at that: “It is amusing,” he 
said, “that Stigler hasn’t yet tumbled to the fact 
that you are not cutting your own prices but merely 
making him cut his!” 

“But, really,” I said, “I’ve had so much happen- 
ing that I’ve forgotten almost everything but busi- 
ness.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it, Dawson,” he replied, 
“and you'll find that as long as you are going on the 
right track, that same spirit will continue. I find 
business so crowded with interesting things that | 
can hardly tear myself away from it at night.” 

“I notice, though,” I said, with a sly smile, “that 
you still take your half hour’s constitutional every 
morning.” 

“Surely you know what I do that for?” 

“What is it, if it isn’t to keep yourself in trim or 
something of that kind?” 

“T’ll tell you, Dawson: A man can’t be in the 
same surroundings long without becoming blind to 
their physical aspects. If I were to stay in the store 


all the time, I would soon become blind to poor win- 
dow displays, to disorderliness and neglect about the 
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store—to those hundred and one defects which creep 
up in a store and which react unfavorably on cus- 
tomers. So I make a point every day of putting on 
my. hat and walking around a few blocks, looking 
at the other stores, familiarizing myself with the 
window trims, keeping a line on new ideas, and the 
like. And by the way, Dawson, I have got some 
of my best ideas of window trimming from displays 
in other stores—not hardware stores, I mean. I 
got a splendid idea for a trim one time from a dis- 
play in Middal’s.” Middal runs a stationery store. 
“Tony once had an arrangement of fruit in his win- 
dow that gave me a good idea for a tool display. 

“TI tell you, boy, there are good ideas lying around 
everywhere, and it only requires a little imagination 
to adapt them to your own uses. It’s a poor sort 
of merchant who can’t use the good ideas from other 
lines of business and adapt them to his own require- 
ments.” 

I guess that’s right, too. And now I think of it, 
my weekly meeting plan was just adapting the idea 
of the prison government. 

“So that’s why you take your morning constitu- 
tional?” I asked. “To see what good ideas you 
can pick up!” 

“Yes, I see what good ideas I can pick up, but 
that’s only one part of it. My main idea is to let 
my eyes see something other than what they are 
in the habit of seeing. I want them to get away 
from looking at the environment of the store, so 
that when I return from my ‘constitutional,’ as you 
call it, I can look at my store as if I were a casual 
visitor. Every time I approach it I say to myself, 
What would I as a stranger think of that store? 
And I find that by looking at it in this way I keep 
my viewpoint fresh. I quickly notice any flaws in 
the store arrangement.” 

“Then all that time I was working with you and 
thought, with all the other fellows, that it was a 
crank idea of yours, you were really following out 
a definite store policy, as it were?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then,” I blurted out, “why didn’t you ever tell 
us what it was for? We could perhaps have done 
the same thing!” 

“I never told you,” he answered, “‘because I felt 
it wouldn’t help you fellows any, and I didn’t think 
it wise to tell my help what I was doing You see 
my point?” he said, with a smile. 

“I feel foolish to think of disagreeing with you, 
Mr. Barlow,” I said, “but candidly I think it would 
have paid to have told us. I believe a boss will get 
more out of his men when he tells them what he 
is working for. I think too many bosses are afraid 
to let the men see the wheels go round. I may be 
wrong, but I am going on the plan of telling the 
fellows as much as possible about the business. I 
believe that the more they know about the business 
the more interest they will take in it and the better 
they will be able to work in its interests.” 

We were strolling toward my store and were just 
passing Stigler’s at that time. Stigler was standing 


. at the door, and, as we passed, he said with a grin: 


“Good morning, gentlemen. Hatching up a new 
conspiracy to corner the hardware trade in the 
town? If so, don’t fail to let me in. I’m always 
looking for an easy thing, .you know!” 

Barlow turned around with a laugh and said: 

“You always will have your bit of fun, won’t you, 
Stigler?” 

I was too mad to say anything. 

“I’m surprised you can joke with him like that!” 
I said to Barlow. But then he turned around, and 
I saw a snap in his eye which told me that he was 
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really mad, just as much as I was, but had learned 
to control his feelings better. 

Well, we shook hands, and I left him to go into 
the store. His closing remark was: 

“Stick to it, boy! Call on me if I can help you 
any time, and while you don’t want to be spying on 
Stigler, of course keep your eye open.” 

But when we parted I suddenly decided, instead of 
going into the store, to try Barlow’s plan and take a 
stroll around the block and then try to view the 
store as if I were a customer. I felt a little disap- 
pointed then at the general appearance of the out- 
side of the store. More paint would certainly im- 
prove it. In fact, it was a kind of joke to find on 
the big side door an old sign, the letters half worn 
off and the rest dirty and dusty, reading: 

“Fresh paint improves your property. Use Star 
Brand.” 

I was still handling the Star Brand, but had never 
bothered about the sign. But thinking about it that 
way, what a joke it was! I had the sign taken down 
right away, and determined there and then to see 
the landlord and get him to paint the outside of the 
store. 


Barlow certainly is no fool! 


(To be continued.) 


Popular Supplee-Biddle Man 
Becomes Benedict 


R. AND MRS. FRED NOLL recently issued an- 

nouncements of the marriage of their daughter 
Martha to William George Steltz. George, as he is 
known to his hundreds of friends in the hardware 
trade, is one of the prominent young comers who 
have been injecting new life into the old Philadel- 
phia jobbing house during the past three years. 
He is a popular member of the Q. Q. M. Club, and 
has served in official capacities in that organization 
since it was started. His many friends join with 
HARDWARE AGE in extending best wishes for a long 
life and happiness. 
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Wifey—John, the moths have been in my winter furs and have simply made a seven 
course dinner out of them. 
“Well, you'll have to make the best of them—I can’t buy you a new set.” f : 
Wifey—And they have also eaten a square meal out of your winter coat. word 
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Trading Stamps and Price Maintenance 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9, 1916. 


HE weakness of the case against price main- 
tenance as exemplified in the Stevens bill has 
never been quite so clearly manifested as in 

an attack which has just been made by the so-called 
National Trade Association, a concern organized 
chiefly by the leading trading stamp distributors. 
Never has there been a more clean-cut illustration 
than in assaults upon meritorious propositions 
“every knock is a boost.” 

It will mystify the average merchant to find an 
organization calling itself “The National Trade 
Association” arguing against the value of trade- 
marks and the efficacy of advertising. And yet that 
is exactly what this organization is doing, and noth- 
ing else. 


Trademarked Goods Need No Trading Stamps 


The reason is not far to seek. Trademarked mer- 
chandise can be sold on its merits and does not 
need the aid of green stamps or “profit-sharing” 
certificates. This is quite understandable, but isn’t 
it sublime cheek for the people who are knocking 
trademarked merchandise and seeking to detract 
from the value of legitimate advertising to call 
their organization a “National Trade Association’? 

It’s a flimsy enough case these trade stamp fel- 
lows make out against identified merchandise. 
Here’s a sample: 

“There is on the market a certain trademarked 
corn starch sold under a fixed price system, which 
sells wholesale at 7c. a package. Yet, the same 
quantity of this same starch, made by the same 
manufacturer, can be and is bought in bulk and 
packaged in the same size package by private dis- 
tributors at a wholesale cost of 34%4c. A certain 
brand of breakfast food, when sold with the manu- 
facturer’s name and price-maintained system, costs 
at wholesale 714c., while the same quantity of the 
same product, made by the same manufacturer, but 
sold in bulk, can be and is packaged without the 
manufacturer’s name at a wholesale cost of 4 4/10c.” 

There is more of this of the same kind, but please 
note that there is no mention of the names of any 
of the manufacturers of the goods referred to nor 
of the brands in question. The wonder is that, 
wholly untrammeled by identifying facts, the writer 
of this stuff did not make out a far better case. 
With no restrictions whatever, and no limit but 
the sky, his performance is certainly a poor tribute 
to his imagination. 


Great Value of Established Brands 


Retail merchants do not need to be told that 
trademarked goods, as a class—for there will al- 
ways be isolated exceptions to any general classifi- 
cation—are reliable, and serve to bring customers 
back to the store. If this were not true trademarks 
and brands would be valueless, and even the United 
States Patent Office would be forced to put up its 
shutters. 

Here’s a nut for the National Trade Association 
to crack: Why did a syndicate of capitalists offer 
a certain big tobacco manufacturing corporation 
$10,000,000 for a single trademark covering a smok- 
ing and cigarette tobacco and embracing a highly 
colored lithograph of a rip-snorting bull pawing 
the ground with blood in his eye? This offer did 
not embrace a single factory or a solitary piece of 
machinery, but merely the good will represented by 
the right to use the trademark. 

One day not long ago a United States Senator of 
my acquaintance showed me a letter he had received 
from a farmer in his State, asking him to send him 
some seed of “Broadaxe” tobacco, and explaining 
that he had chewed this kind for many years and 
would like to raise it. 

Now, of course, this was a joke on the farmer, 
who confused a brand of chewing tobacco with a 
variety of tobacco seed; but, after all, isn’t it the 
biggest kind of a tribute to the value of a trade- 
mark? 

Surely the “trade association” that undertakes to 
make a successful assault upon the use of brands 
and the generous utilization of printer’s ink for 
advertising purposes has tackled a job that will 
keep it busy many long years after the Stevens bill 
or some equally comprehensive price maintenance 
measure has been placed on the statute books. 


Railway Mail Pay and the Parcel Post 


The Bureau of Information, alias the press 
agents, of the Post Office Department, have put out 
some extraordinary bulletins under the administra- 
tion of Postmaster General Burleson, but nothing 
that for queer logic compares with the announce- 
ment just given to the press relative to the exper!- 
ment authorized by Congress designed to test the 
practicability and fairness of the so-called space 
basis for computing railway mail pay. This is 4 
matter of great moment to the retail merchants of 
the country, for upon the outcome will depend the 
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action of the Post Office Department in reducing 
parcel post rates and raising weight limits. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General Praeger, 
who will be remembered as the one-time editor of 
the Butter and Egg Gazette, issued from the Wash- 
ington City post office for the purpose of enabling 
residents of the capital city to buy farm products 
without patronizing local retailers thereof, has been 
put in charge of the experiments which are to in- 
clude no less than 90 per cent of the railway mail 
transportation service in the fifteen divisions of the 
United States. Praeger’s penchant for the parcel 
post is second only to Burleson’s; hence his selec- 
tion for this job is peculiarly appropriate from the 
department’s standpoint, although a little rough on 
the railroads, whose compensation is at stake. Over 
and above the Postmaster General, however, sits 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which Con- 
gress has just clothed with power to determine the 
merits of the proposed change in basis of compensa- 
tion after the experiments have progressed suffi- 
ciently to permit deductions to be made. 


Praeger Gets Congenial Job 


The sanguine spirit in which Praeger is ap- 
proaching his task is reflected in the following ex- 
tract from a statement just given to the press here: 

“The authority which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has given to the Postmaster General to 
place practically the entire railway mail transpor- 
tation service on a space basis experimentally will 
enable the Post Office Department to demonstrate 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the fair- 
ness of the contention in its long fight before Con- 
gress that the space basis is the only practicable, 
definite and equitable measure of service in the 
complex mail transportation problem. By the con- 
ference with division superintendents of the Rail- 
way Mail Service and the representatives of the 
railways, I am endeavoring to ascertain and iron 
out in advance all possible difficulties to the end 
that the change from the weight to the space basis 
on Nov. 1 may be brought about without serious 
disturbance to the transportation arrangements of 
the railroads or interruptions in the mail service. 


“The Postmaster General has gained, experi- 
mentally, all that he has contended for in the Post 
Office Department’s long fight for a just and rational 
measure of service and pay for railway mail trans- 
portation, and in assigning to me the task of in- 
augurating this far-reaching reform he has directed 
that full justice be done alike in the matter of serv- 
ice to be required of the railroads and service to be 
rendered to the public.” 


Pounding the Railroads Fashionable To-day 


It is, of course, good politics on the eve of a na- 
tional election to direct that “full justice be done” 
in the matter of “service to be required!” This is 
the time and this is particularly the year for pound- 
ing the railroads. 

You will notice that Praeger’s instructions con- 
tain no reference to the importance of seeing that 
“full justice” be done to the railroads carrying the 
mails. That would mean the payment of rates 
which would preclude the further extension of the 
parcel post and, of course, Burleson wants nothing 
like that. 


Perhaps the queerest feature of this bulletin is 
the statement by the Department’s press agent that 
“it is expected that the cost of the mail service on 
a space basis will be somewhat in excess of the 
cost of a weight basis, at least at the outset, but 
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this excess is counterbalanced by certain economies 
and savings that can be effected in transporting 
empty equipment and supplies in the space paid for 
but unused when mails run light.” If this were 
true, will some of Mr. Burleson’s bright young men 
rise up and explain why it is that the railroads of 
the country, practically without exception, have 
fought the change of basis tooth and nail ever since 
it was proposed? 


A Strain on Credulity 


The fact is the department officials confidently 
count upon the adoption of the space basis to reduce 
the railway mail pay; otherwise there would be no 
reason on earth to make the change, which it is 
admitted will be difficult and costly and beset by 
many serious problems. It will be a stupid person 
indeed who will be willing to believe that the rail- 
road managers are so blind to their own interests 
as to fight for three years against a new method of 
computing railway mail pay that would put money 
in their pockets. One would need to be even more 
stupid, however, to believe that Mr. Burleson has 
spent a large part of the time since he entered the 
Post Office Department in seeking the adoption of 
a railway mail project intended to increase pay- 
ments to the roads rather than to enable him to 
still further boost the parcel post. 


The Postmaster General’s favorite cry has been 
that the railroads were “looting the postal rev- 
enues” and nobody will be willing to believe that 
the project now on foot represents an eleventh 
hour repentance. His record as a parcel post boomer, 
ready to squeeze the railroads or anything else for 
the advantage of his hobby, is too well known to 
require any comment. 


A British Precedent for Uncle Sam 


The Department of Commerce occasionally gives 
the Post Office Department a boost by publishing 
with approving comments reports from American 
Consuls abroad describing methods employed in 
small European countries for utilizing the parce) 
post for the transportation of food products, trunks, 
soiled laundry and various other articles in the 
merchandise post. Several pages of a recent issue 
of the Commerce Reports are devoted to a descrip- 
tion by Consul Hathaway of Hull, England, of “an 
expeditious, satisfactory and economical method of 
getting fresh fish from the various fishing ports 
directly into the hands of consumers all over the 
British Isles.” Mr. Hathaway concedes that “‘it is 
understood that more fish is sent by the railway 
service’—presumably by express—“than by mail, 
although both means are extensively used.” 

The significant feature of this report is not the 
extent to which the British postal service is de- 
voted to the transportation of fish, either fresh or 
stale, but the schedule of rates quoted by the Ameri- 
ean Consul. As is well known, the distances in 
Great Britain and Ireland are relatively insignificant 
compared with the United States, yet the 11-lb. 
package costs 24c. for a maximum haul which would 
not carry it across the State of Texas. 

The rates of the British parcel post, however, are 
intended to be fairly remunerative to the railroads 
and the Post Office Department. Rates in the United 
States, in proportion to service, are much lower and 
unless the Post Office Department robs the rail- 
roads there is always a big deficit to be made up 
either by tapping the till of the Rural Free Delivery 
or owning up to a general shortage in the postal 
revenues and taking it out of the treasury. 

















Too Much Red Tape 


T HE visitor was being shown about by the head of an 
up-to-date business. 

“Who is that dapper youth at the glass-topped 
desk?” he asked. 

“That is the superintendent of the card-index sys- 
tem. He keeps an index showing where the index cases 
are,” 

“Who is the young man with the gray gaiters and 
the efficient ears?” 

“He keeps an index showing the length of time it 
takes to index the indexes.” 

“Who is the girl with the golden hair?” 

“She decides under what index an index to the index 
of the filing cabinet shall be placed.” 

“And who is the gray-haired man at the disordered 
desk in the corner?” 

“Oh, that’s Old Joggs. He doesn’t fit in very well 
with the rest of the office, but I have to keep him 
around. He’s the only employee who can find impor- 
tant papers when I want them in a hurry.”—Ezchange. 


As a Tonic 


HANS was speaking about the high price of cabbage 
in his town. 

“Kebbeges is awful high dis year,” he said. “Me 
and mine vife puts up seven, eight, nine barrels of 
sauerkraut efery year—but ve can’t dis year. De keb- 
beges cost too much.” 

“But you put up some sauerkraut, didn’t you, Hans?” 
questioned a friend. 

“Oh, yes, two or t’ree barrels—just to haf in de 
house in case of sickness.”—Exchange. 


Thrifty 


it is said that Scottish humor is an electric spark 

that flies back and forth between the two extremes 
of whisky and religion. But the following anecdote is 
Scottish, without touching either extreme: 

A wife was asked by her husband what kind of a 
bonnet she would like him ta bring her frae Glasgow, 
and she replied: 

“Weel, ye’d best make it a straw bunnet, Jock, and 
when I’m done wi’ it I’ll feed it to the coo.”—Chicago 
Herald. 


Brute 


GALLIE (at breakfast)—Could I have a little money 
for shopping to-day, dear? 

Willie—Certainly. Would you rather have an old 
$5 bill or a new one? 

Sallie—A new one, of course. 

Willie—Well, here’s the one—and I’m $4 to the good. 
—The Roller Monthly. 


Beyond Politeness 


A PLEASANT lady customer was looking at tea ket- 
tles. The patient clerk handed down large tea 
kettles and small tea kettles, aluminum, porcelain and 
copper. Finally the pleasant customer said, “Well, 
thank you very much. I was just looking for a friend.” 

“Wait,” said the patient clerk. “Here is one more. 
Perhaps you will find your friend in that!”—Harper’s 


Magazine. 


Who Was It? 


THE kindergarten had been studying the wind all 
week—its power, effects, etc.—until the subject 
had been pretty well exhausted. To stimulate interest, 
the kindergartner said, in her most enthusiastic man- 
ner: “Children, as I came to school to-day in the 
trolley-car the door opened and something came softly 
in and kissed me on the cheek. What do you think it 
was?” 
And the children joyfully answered, “The econ- 
ductor !”—Harper’s Magazine. 


My Hat! 


DeLLy—on, and do tell me how you like your tin 
helmets! 

Tommy—Well, miss, to tell the truth, they’re a bit 
thick. 

Dolly—Thick? 

Tommy—Yes; it takes so long to boil your tea in 
them.—Sketch, London. ‘ 


Papa’s Hair Cut 


A WOMAN said to a little boy with his hair bobbed 
in his neck: “Franklyn, when are you going to 
have your hair cut like papa’s?” 
“I don’t want my hair cut like papa’s,” he replied, 
“with a hole in the top.”—Christian Herald. 


Would Save Expense 


“oY ELL, doctor, uf I got to die, I die contentet. My 
life insurance is ten t’ousand tollars.” 

“TI think, with the aid of stimulants, I can keep you 
alive for a week longer.” 

“Dond’t do it, doctor. Der bremium comes due der 
day after to-morrow.”—Exchange. 


Quite Different 


INER—See here, waiter, this water isn’t fit to 
drink; it’s discolored. 

Waiter (lifting glass and replacing it)—Oh, no, sir, 

the water’s perfectly all right; it’s only the glass what’s 
dirty.—Boston Transcript. 


Force of Habit 


LD LADY—It must be nice to be a soldier and die 
for your country. 
Soldier—Oh, I dunno; you gets used to it, mum.— 
Boston Transcript. 


True Candor 


«AM I good enough for you?” sighed the fond 
lover. 

“No,” said the girl candidly, “you’re not, but you are 
too good for any other girl.’”—New York Times. 


He Knew 


WIFE (reading)—Thief grabs a lady’s $500 mesh- 
bag with two pennies in it! 
Husband (a preacher)—Ah, ladies should be more 
careful on their way to church!—Ezchange. 
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Doors I Have Known 
A Brief Story About the Triplets in Old Dr. Butt’s Family 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


ID you ever talk for an hour with a man who 
sits on the edge of his chair? I don’t mean 
one of those timid chaps who fidgets on the 

far corner, but an intense, alert, full-of-his-subject 
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That intense individual sat on the edge of his chair and 
hammered home the facts about things dearest to his 
heart 


fellow who has a big idea he is bound to put over. 

Such a man left my office half an hour after clos- 
ing time last night, and the first thing I do to-day 
is to make good the resolve he inspired. That chap 
has a plan to increase our butt business fifty per 
cent. Some contract, we will admit, but he has set 
about his task with the firm conviction that he is 
going to win out. 

Tradition has built a high board fence about so 
many constructive things that “might-have-been” 
that I warm up mighty quickly to the man who 
hurdles old ways of doing things, and lands in our 
midst with a brand-new idea. Tradition is a 
tragedy in hardware. We all know fellows who are 
doing things as their grandfather did them for no 
other reason than that they have always been done 
that way, and we sometimes wonder that they aren’t 
still sticking to the tallow candle and the ox cart. 

Glaring examples of “it’s-always-been-done-this- 
way” are dead easy to see. There are a few prime 
examples right under our noses, however, that need 
shaking up, and the young fellow in charge of the 
advertising of the Stanley Works is hot on the trail 
of one. 

A Constructive Idea 


On page seven of the Sept. twenty-first issue of 
HARDWARE AGE is an advertisement in which $100 
in prizes is offered for stories on three butt business. 
This big New Britain manufacturer has the right 
idea that more doors should be swinging on three 
butts. They want the hardware men of America 
to give them more reasons why three butts instead 
of two should be used on the average door, and they 
want those reasons badly enough to hang up $100 
as a think-tank stimulator. Some boss or clerk or 
delivery man or bookkeeper is going to pick up an 
easy $50 out of his three-butt story, and the chaps 
who take the lesser prizes are going to be the butt 
of no jokes. 

Introducing My Back Door 


This advertising friend of mine poured about a 
bushel of ideas in front of me, and then suddenly 
leaned forward until he was half standing and said: 
“Now, how would you write a ‘three-butt story’?” 
I’ve been thinking out the answer and I’d label 
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such a story, “Doors 1 have known.” The first ex- 
ample would be from my own home. It’s a back 
door, a 2.8 x 6.8, 2 in. thick, with a good big glass 
in it through which our kitchen mechanic flirts with 
the delivery men, and notes with alarm the approach 
of peddlers, ice men, ash men or umbrella menders. 
Used—why that bunch have worn a path in the 
lawn making short cuts to our back door, and only 
a short week ago I finished taking off the two 
34%, x 3% butts that went on it new less than five 
years ago. The screws had worked loose, and, like 
the boob I am, I plugged those screw holes with soft 
pine pegs and set the screws back into place. Why 
in the name of all that’s holy I didn’t tumble to the 
fact that those screw threads stripped the wood be- 
cause the 8train was too great I don’t know. That 
back door needs three butts, and it’s going to get 
an extra next Saturday. Funny, isn’t it, how I 
waited five years for a man from New Britain to 
come down here and tell me what that door needed. 


A Mahogany Menace 


Then there’s a door that swings into the sanctum 
sanctorum of a big manufacturer I know. He has 
made steady money out of his business for years, 
and during the past eighteen months has salted 
away enough cold cash to keep the wolf from his 
door forevermore. That man has always interested 
me. I could write for an hour about his eccentrici- 
ties and his golf game, but it’s his door we want to 
analyze. It’s a big door, mahogany finished, and 
it opens into an office that is furnished fit for a king. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of business passes through 
it every year, and it closes on a few business con- 
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I pounded wooden pegs into the stripped screw holes 
and said some things and thought more 


ferences every month that materially affect the 
prices of hardware all over the United States. That 
door is in the four hundred class, and should be as 
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straight as the big man who owns it, but it isn’t. 
As I opened it the other day and passed inside it 
swung shut after me with a creak and a bind that 
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“May I butt in,’ said Gregory right in the middle of 
my story 


threatened to break its back. It seemed to bind in 
the center and threatened to split the jam all sorts 
of ways. I stopped and looked at it, and the big 
man behind the mahogany desk let a scowl break 
badly into the welcoming smile that had started to 
spread itself over his features. “That d door 
is sure on the blink!” was his very human remark 
as we shook hands. “I think they hung it too tight, 
and if it don’t rip the wall out before that con- 
founded carpenter gets up here to fix it I’ll be 
lucky.” 

What was the matter? Why it was just another 
door that needed three butts. The lumber wasn’t 
thoroughly seasoned, and it was warping. An extra 
butt would have held it in line, and the patience of 
my fortunate coupon-clipping friend would have 
shown more even fiber if the contractor had come 
in contact with a three-butt hardware man. 


More Door Difficulties 


There’s the door with a crack that lets in the 
cold, the door with an opening that invites all the 
dust, the door with a squeak, the door with the lock 
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The mahogany portal of the plutocrat’s office made my 
entrance anything but smooth 


out of line, the closet door that hides a past, and the 
garage door that opens to the future. There are 
freak doors, fancy doors and common, every-day 
doors, and as we analyze them we come to realize 
that most of their ailments are in the hands of old 
Doctor Butt. The more we study doors the more we 
realize that most of them would go through life 
with less wear and tear on themselves and their 
owners if three butts became a hardware habit. 





Hardware Age 


Some hardware salesmen are already awake to 
this proposition. You know Walter Gregory. He’s 
the fellow who advises you when your two dollars 
is due on HARDWARE AGE; or one of his men sold 
you your initial subscription to this magazine. He 
is a big, square-shouldered, pleasant-faced chap 
whose eyes twinkle with perpetual mirth. Walter 
is exceedingly good-natured. Well, I try out my 
stories on him just like your wife tests new cakes 
on the cat, and, believe me, Sir Thomas with his 
niné lives has nothing on our subscription manager. 
Well, I tried this story out on Gregory. He owns a 
mighty pretty home over in Jersey, and as I read 
this recital of butt blunders, Gregory’s eyes began 
to twinkle and he held me up. “Just a minute, boy 
—let me ‘butt in,’” he said. “There’s a hardware 
man in my community who had that system work- 
ing hard several years ago. He sold me the build- 
ers’ hardware in my house, and there are three butts 
on every door in it. I never did realize just what 
he had done for me until now, but I do remember 
that he was almost insistent about those butts.” 

Good for Gregory’s hardware man! He is a live 
wire, stands squarely on both feet for what he 
knows is best for his customers. A house several 
years old and never a door trouble. Gregory be 
praised !—he lives happily. 


Three in a Box 


I know you see what there is in this proposition. 
We have been selling three spring hinges with big 
screen doors all this summer, but it hasn’t yet be- 
come an inflexible habit to plaster an extra butt on 


every door when we sell a bill of builders’ hardware. 


There are some fellows who will fight shy because 
they want to keep down the total of their bids, but 
totals don’t count one-two-three with the confidence 
we are capable of inspiring. 

There is going to come a day when a whole lot of 
butts will be packed three in a box instead of two. 
Some of us are going to have a hand in bringing 
that about. 

The chaps who go into the Stanley Works story 
contest are going to be better butt salesmen as a 
result, and—well, just write them about the doors 
you know. 

There are several swinging monstrosities in your 
town that the Stanley people never heard about. 
Sharpen your old lead pencil and loosen up. Fifty 
dollars for the best reason for hanging every door 
on three butts. Did you ever hear of a bigger snap? 
Here’s luck to you, old man, and to the first manu- 
facturer who puts up the triplet package! 


Hardware Catalogs for Chile 


THE National City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 

Street, preceding the official opening of its 
branch in Valparaiso, Chile, offers to manufacturers 
in the United States the privilege of filing at this 
branch copies of trade catalogs and such literature, 
for incidental use by the commercial representative. 
Such catalogs, fully prepaid, should be addressed to 
the National City Bank of New York, Box 1508, 
Valparaiso, Chile. 

To manufacturers not fully informed regarding 
the enterprises of this bank in South America dur- 
ing the past two years, it may be said that branches 
have been opened in Buenos Aires, Argentine, Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos, Brazil, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, and other branches will be estab- 
lished in due course to take care of an ever-expand- 
ing business. It may also be said that the bank is 


prepared to give immediate information regarding 
credits of South American merchants to manufac- 
turers in the United States on application. 


















The Order Stuffer 


Men Under Twenty-five Not Dependable 


By EARL D. EDDY 


NYBODY who thinks order stuffing is among 

the lost arts should talk with some of the 

men who handle large forces of salesmen, 
whose duties bring them in contact with the ulti- 
mate consumer. These men have become more or 
less ¢alloused to the condition. The manufacturers 
concerned have formed themselves into a sort of 
protective association, in order that the salesmen 
who do work of that sort may be blacklisted. The 
association has also found it necessary to make 
a guarantee to the retailers and to the wholesal- 
ers that orders taken by the salesmen are deliver- 
able, or the merchandise shipped to cover the sales 
may be returned at the expense of the shipper. 

I am quite well acquainted with a number of 
sales managers who have this problem to wrestle 
with. None of them seemed to have arrived at 
a solution of it, with the possible exception of one 
concern where a rule has been made that no one 
shall be employed on their sales force who is un- 
der twenty-five years of age. I am told that this 
plan seems to have shut out the order stuffer al- 
most entirely. Others have evolved schemes for 
verification of the orders by sending a second man 
back over the trail of the first, but this comes 
close to hiring two salesmen to sell one bill of 
goods. 

A hint of the trouble is to be found in the expe- 
rience of the concern mentioned as having a rule 
preventing the hiring of men under twenty-five 
years of age. The inference is that younger men 
are not as dependable. In other words, the young 
beginner in the selling field, say one twenty years 
old, hasn’t the judgment and balance which he will 
have five years later. The obvious truth of that 
reasoning settles the discussion. It is evidently a 
fact that “kid” salesmen are the chief culprits when 
it comes to order stuffing. 

The certainty of being found out ought to be 
a sufficient reason for refraining from the prac- 
tice. There is evidently something wrong in the 
earlier training of these youngsters, or else they 
are just naturally short in brain power. I believe, 
however, that many instances of order stuffing are 
the results of impulse, or else born of the fear 
of losing the job. It has been found unsafe to 
pay commissions for this same reason. When a 
man knows that he will be better paid if he turns 
in $100 worth of business than he will if he sends 
in $80, he may try the short-sighted plan of put- 
ting in a few entries not authorized by the buyer. 


Sales Manager Sometimes at Fault 


Another cause is to be found in the driving sales 
manager. Sales managers are given their jobs for 
two reasons. One is because of certain executive 
ability which they are expected to display. The 
second and most important reason is that they 
are expected to get the business out of the sales- 
men working under them. Most of them see their 
duties conscientiously. The men out on the firing 
line know that there is one man at headquarters 
who is watching their work with an eagle eye, 
not necessarily with criticism, but more with the 
thought of being helpful and encouraging. The de- 
sire to be helpful sometimes is overdone, for the 
reason that so much enthusiasm is aroused at the 
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other end that the orders are “raised” above the 
original intention of the buyers; the salesman, in 
his desire to show a big week in response to the 
urging of the sales manager, adds fiction to the 
legitimate business secured. 

Of course, we will all agree that order stuffing 
is such a fool practice that none but fools engage 
in it. But there are many fools in the world. There 
should be a greater attempt made to inculcate hon- 
esty into the young mind than results would indi- 
cate is now being done. We are dealing with fun- 
damentals in this important question. Common 
ordinary honesty is the question at issue. If the 
practice of turning in fictitious orders was real- 
ized as a form of the very worst sort of dishon- 
esty it would be reduced to a minimum. The young 
men who turn in crooked orders do not generally 
look on the practice as equivalent to theft. If you 
called one of them a common ordinary thief you 
would, in many cases, be in danger of having your 
face punched. 


Another Name for Stealing 


Order stuffing is really just another name for 
stealing. The crooked order, so long as it remains 
undetected, is accepted as evidence of labor per- 
formed fairly and squarely. Compensation is based 
upon the results, and if it appears that a salesman 
has accomplished good work he is apt to be paid in 
accord therewith. 

Now, if the reputation for good sales is built 
upon a foundation of fictitious orders, and money 
has been accepted for those orders, the man who 
takes the money is just as truly a thief as though 
he had forged his employer’s name to a check, gone 
to the cash register and abstracted the cash, or 
reached his hand down into the boss’ pocket and 
taken the money he found there. 


A Dishonest Practice 


I am quite sure that this view of the practice 
is not clearly in the mind of the average offender. 
The action, while not altogether thoughtless, is, 
nevertheless, without analysis of its real signifi- 
cance. Few men are thieves by inclination or in- 
tent. I am satisfied that the average order stuffer 
would not think of stealing money out of the cash 
register or of forging a check in order to receive 
his salary. Adding a couple of items to an order 
before sending it in, and after having called on 
the buyer, does not seem to be such a dreadful 
thing to the fellow who does it. He knows that 
he is doing wrong, but does not conceive of the 
seriousness of the offense until some one calls a 
spade a spade. 

Neither does the order stuffer realize what he 
is really doing when he fixes up an order which no 
one ever gave him. Adding an item or two is bad 
enough, but to turn in wholly fictitious orders is 
even worse. Getting vaid for orders of that sort 
is simply a plain case of obtaining money under 
false pretenses. It is not at all hard to get a war- 
rant for the arrest of that sort of a culprit. Jail 
for the order stuffer is not such a far cry as one 
might think. It has been done several times within 
the past year. 

Then there is the order turned in as having been 
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given by the buyer, and bearing his alleged signa- 
ture. Sometimes the name is merely signed, with 
no attempt to imitate the genuine signature. I 
have, however, seen cases where the attempt was 
made to simulate the signature of the buyer. We 
therefore have forgery to add to the indictment of 
the order stuffer, and forgery is a felony. 

To sum it all up, we have in the man who stuffs 
orders an individual who stands accused of getting 
money under false pretenses, one who is a thief, 
and, occasionally, a forger as well. Certainly the 
game is not worth the candle, and the fellows who 
engage in it may look for but one final result: 
First, detection, and then dismissal, and perhaps 
disgrace, and with always a blot on their commer- 
cial record. And blots of that sort are very hard 
to obliterate. 


Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Hotel headquarters have not yet 
been decided upon. W. B. Porch, secretary, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secre- 
tary, Abilene, Kan. 


MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 


~ WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum, A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. 


Official 
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headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Carriage Builders Meet in 
Cincinnati 


HE Carriage Builders’ National Association held 

its forty-fourth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 26, 27 and 28. The 
meeting was called to order by President P. E. 
Ebrenz, St. Louis, Mo., and the address of welcome 
was made by Mayor George Puchta of Cincinnati. 
The exhibits were held in the banquet hall of the 
Hotel Gibson and manufacturers from all parts of 
the country were represented. On Wednesday a 
very interesting address was made by Charles E. 
Adams, president of the Cleveland Hardware Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, who spoke in part as fol- 
lows: “Steel and iron products are selling to-day at 


. a price that will not decrease before 1919. As steel 


goes, so goes the world and its products. The man 
who sells a commodity at less than current prices 
because he was fortunate enough a few years ago 
to lay a large supply in stock is an industrial sui- 
cide. He never will again be able to duplicate the 
prices of 1913. 

“Nor will labor again be as cheap as before the 
European war. The laboring man of this country 
has been given a touch of luxury and unprece- 
‘dented prosperity and will not return to the wage 
scale of a few years ago. He has already begun 
to demand an annual vacation. He does not re- 
quest it. He is America’s most independent class. 

“I predict that the highest priced labor in the 
United States will be the day labor, and this will 
come before July 1, 1917. 

“The cessation of immigration has caused this 
condition. The United States to-day has 2,000,000 
less foreign laborers than in 1913, and the foreign 
element who once used the pick and shovel has since 
graduated to a position where skill is required.” 

C. P. Heindell of Charlotte, N. C., made an ad- 
dress on “The Buggy in the South,” and he dis- 
puted statements recently made by automobile man- 
ufacturers that the horse-drawn vehicle would soon 
be a matter of the past. 

The attendance was larger than at any previous 
convention and forty-two active members were 
added to the Carriage Builders’ Association and 
seventy salesmen were enrolled as associate mem- 
bers. 

Theodore Luth of Cincinnati was elected presi- 
dent by acclamation. The next convention will be 
held in Chicago at a date to be selected by the 
board of directors. 
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The Significance of Automo- 
biles 


T is one of the curious but abiding traits 
of human nature that new ways and 
things are usually regarded as dangerous 

and as causes for foreboding. This is why 
the prophets of financial disaster, because of 
the so-called automobile craze, are hopelessly 
blind as to the real significance of this great 
movement. Fortunately the common sense 
and instincts of mankind have a truer sense 
of direction and proportion than have those 
in high places. It is already an old story 
that the use of automobiles has created a 
great industry of far reaching import, and 
that directly and indirectly it gives employ- 
ment to many thousands. Nowadays we are 
not so much concerned economically as to 
whether a man produces some material thing 
for the use and sustenance of the human race 
as to how his product fits in the general 
scheme of things. 

In farming, for instance, it is as much a 
problem of finding adequate and remunera- 
tive markets for food products as of produc- 
ing them. Because of improved agricultural 
machinery the proportion of producers to 
consumers need no longer be so large as in 
the days of hand labor. Moreover, automo- 
biles have added more to the sum of whole-, 
some human pleasure than any other factor 
in a generation. For amusement and plea- 
sure are distinctly economic factors in a 
somewhat complex civilization. 


Automobiles have likewise displaced many 
other things, some of them good, more of 
them evil, and have given a new and broader 
mental horizon to that great mass to whom 
life was mostly an uneventful monotone of 
labor tempered occasionally by equally 
laborious pleasures. They have created 
some follies and some extravagances. But 
the follies are mere fringes on the field of 
healthy pleasure, and the extravagance is 
much overstated by those who speak with 
scant knowledge of the actual facts. The 
real significance of the automobile lies deeper 
than all these, for it is the compelling cause 
of that widespread demand for good roads 
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which permeates every section of the country. 
The gospel of good roads was preached every- 
where for years from the housetops, but it 
made slow progress. Logically it was unan- 
swerable, but in general all that the country- 
side could see was the immediate and serious 
cost, with doubtful, nebulous results in the 
somewhat distant future. Even when the 
dwellers in great cities were among the first 
to use automobiles, the farmer could even 
less see reason for taxing himself for the 
benefit of others. 


But when the rural districts began to buy 
automobiles arguments were no longer nec- 
essary. Every farmer who owned a machine 
was a willing convert. About that time a 
dragnet of information, in the shape of a 
questionnaire, was sent out by a large dis- 
tributing house with nation-wide connections 
and interests. The most significant among 
the many results disclosed by the investiga- 
tion was that the volume of purchases of 
automobiles was in proportion to the intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants rather than to their 
financial ability. 


The number of automobiles per capita was 
especially high in Iowa and Kansas, two 
States among the first six of unusually low 
percentage in illiteracy. They are both 
prairie countries with practically no 
obstacles to freedom of communication, 
such as mountains, great rivers, extensive 
forests or swamps. Constant interchange 
in both States meant that continual friction 
of thought and ideas which breaks down the 
walls of ignorance and prejudice and broad- 
ens the mental horizon and the point of view. 
It is small wonder, therefore, that the school- 
master is abroad in both these common- 
wealths and that they are alike remarkable 
for the unusual number of young men and 
young women who seek the higher forms of 
university education. 


Practically the southern half of the neigh- 
boring State of Missouri is covered by the 
Ozark Mountains. They are not very lofty, 
but stretch in almost unbroken ranges from 
east to west with narrow valleys between. 
Railroads are comparatively few save upon 
the outer fringes, while the ordinary roads 
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are both costly and difficult to build and most 
expensive to maintain. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that people, cus- 
toms and modes of living are more primitive 
than in other sections of the State. Solely 
because of the lack of good roads and the 
consequent isolation, the people of the Ozarks 
have been denied their share of those oppor- 
tunities for advancement, for education and 
for commercial activity that are so freely 
given to all the other inhabitants of Missouri. 
The configuration of their country is such 
that there is but little hope of much railroad 
building, especially as such enterprises would 
be losing propositions for years. Naturally 
they have been buying automobiles and are 
thoroughly alive to the fact that in good 
roads alone lies their social and economic 
salvation. 


Good roads mean the beginning of that 
solution of the loneliness of life upon the 
farm, and the stagnation of the small town. 
They mean more and better schools (the cry- 
ing need of that region) for the primal diffi- 
culty in country schools is getting children 
there in all sorts and kinds of weather. 
They mean, in truth, modern democratic 
civilization which holds that the smallest 
hamlet shall have opportunity to share in 
- those things of enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion that the great city has too long regarded 
as its own peculiar birthright. In the 
beginning the solution of making life on 
the farm attractive is social rather than 
economic. When roads are good and auto- 
mobiles at hand, the pleasures and attrac- 
tions of the neighboring cities and towns 
lose their glamor when they are seen at 
convenience and at will without the neces- 
sity of permanent residence away from the 
farm. 

A short time ago there was a Good Roads 
meeting in the largest city in the Ozark 
regions. Delegates came from far away 
valleys and hilltops, clamoring for the 
passage through their country of the great 
projected national highway that was to make 
the Ozarks the playground of passing tour- 
ists. They were willing to tax themselves to 
create and maintain good roads. For be- 
neath it all lay the desire, not that the world 
should know them, but that they should know 
the world. For opportunity in the shape of 
good roads and automobiles was beckoning 
them away from their narrow lives and out 
into that broad horizon for which they had 
been hungering and thirsting all these weary 
years. 


American Electrical Week 


ECEMBER 2 to December 9, inclusive, 
has been selected for America’s Elec- 
trical Week. This is its second birth- 

day, the idea having been inaugurated last 
year with marked success. 


It is planned that distributers of all elec- 
trical goods unite that week in the most ef- 
fective and forceful manner to demonstrate 
the manifold advantages to be derived from 
the use of electricity. 


The hardware merchants of America are 
cordially invited to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. The sale of electric irons, toasters, 
percolators, grills, small water heaters, vac- 
uum cleaners, fans, lamps, globes, flashlights, 
toys and other electrical goods has become so 
common in hardware stores that a united 
appeal to the public ought to be an easy mat- 
ter for the hardware merchant to handle. 


Enthusiastic electrical men say they are 
going to electrify America. We hope they do. 
The Society for Electrical Development is 
making strenuous efforts to make Electrical 
Week an unusual one and are prepared to 
offer advice and assistance to any interested 
dealer. A letter addressed to this society in 
care of HARDWARE AGE will be promptly de- 
livered. Their assistance consists of news- 
paper copy, posters, bill-board displays, mo- 
tion picture films, folders, etc. A national 
advertising campaign will help stimulate pub- 
lic interest, and many progressive hardware 
dealers are going to couple up to this cam- 
paign profitably. 


During that week special exhibitions and 
displays of electrical devices will be shown 
throughout the United States. Manufactur- 
ers, agents, dealers and contractors will be 
fully represented. Every device for using 
electricity will be shown to the public and 
explained by competent men. The attention 
of the public will be focused during this week 
on the actual use and benefits to be derived 
from the employment of electricity. 


AMERICA’S ELECTRICAL WEEK will 
be held during the height of the holiday shop- 
ping season. The slogan will be “Shop early 
and shop electrically.” 


Material of especial benefit to dealers who 
plan to participate in Electrical Week will 
appear in HARDWARE AGE during the month 
of November. 
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How Security in Business Transactions 
Sometimes Slips Away 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


HIS article should interest any one of the 
following classes of business men: 

1. The one who asks somebody to become 
his surety on a business contract, which means to 
go security for him. 

2. The one who asks a customer or some one 
with whom he is dealing to furnish security for 
the payment of a debt or the fulfillment of a 
contract. 

3. The one who goes security for somebody else. 

The following letter brings the question up: 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Please answer this question: About six months ago 
we were applied to % a concern that wanted to open 
an account with us. They were large buyers, and their 
trade was somewhat sought after, but they are plungers 
and the trade does not feel absolutely safe about them. 
We are a conservative house, and as they proposed to 
place a large initial order, we asked them to furnish 
security. This they did. A brother of one of the part- 
ners, a man of extensive estate, agreed to be their se- 
curity, but did it through his lawyer, and the lawyer 
drew up a paper in writing agreeing to stand good for 
the firm up to a certain amount. There was a clause 
in the paper which bound us not to grant more than a 
certain amount of credit at a time, and not to sell one 
bill until the last one was paid in full. We let the house 
have the goods, and everything went along all right 
until last month, when the house failed. We thought 
we were protected by the security, but when we investi- 
gated we found that after the first two or three bills 
the house had always carried over a balance, and a 
considerable part of the amount they owe us is due to 
the accumulation of these balances. We called on the 
brother who went security to make good, but he refused 
on the plea that we didn’t keep to our end of the con- 
tract. The case represents a substantial sum of money 
and we would appreciate your advice. S. M. & Co. 


If there is no more to this case than the corre- 
spondent sets forth, his money is gone. 

It is a well-settled principle of law that where A 
becomes security for B, in a debt which B owes C, 
A is released from his security contract if C does 
anything which in any way releases or favors B, 
without A’s consent. 

As a leading case puts it: “Any material altera- 
tion in or deviation from the terms of the contract 
for whose performance the surety is bound will, if 
made without his consent, release him from his 
obligation.” 

Let me make that clearer. The point is that the 
surety or security agrees to become security on 
certain conditions. Sometimes those conditions are 
expressed, sometimes they are merely implied. If 
the conditions are changed in any material way, he 
has the right to say: “You have changed the situa- 


tion. I did not agree to become security on these 
terms, and I decline to be.” At the bottom of this 
is the assumption on the part of the law that the 
security has, under the conditions as arranged, a 
certain hold on the real debtor which will be weak- 
ened if the conditions are changed. 

For instance, in a case which I remember, A 
executed a promissory note in settlement of a debt. 
His own credit wasn’t very good, so he got a couple 
of friends to indorse for him. The note came due 
and wasn’t paid. The holder of the note, without 
notice to the security, and without any effort to 
collect the note, accepted interest for another year 
in advance. Again the note came to maturity with- 
out payment, and finally the maker laid down and 
the holder tried to collect from the two sureties. 
The court said no. The acceptance of interest in 
advance had the legal effect of extending the time 
of payment, and as the sureties had not consented 
to it they were released. The holder accordingly 
lost his money, merely by his generous act in giving 
his debtor more time. He should have asked the 
sureties before he did it. 

In another case a contract provided that pay- 
ments were to be made to a contractor as the work 
progressed and proper certificates were obtained 
from the architect. The contractor gave security 
for the proper performance of the contract. The 
payments were not made as the contract provided. 
but much ahead of time. Finally the contractor 
failed, and the surety was called on to pay. He 
said, after he had completed his examination, “No. 
You changed the terms of the contract and the 
terms of my obligation.” The owner took it to 
court, but lost, and eventually had to go out and 
expend a lot of extra money to get his building 
completed, merely because he didn’t keep to his 
contract. 

Any number of other changes in the conditions 
may relieve the surety. The renewal of a note with- 
out his consent, the failure to hold back part of a 
contract price, as the contract required, the altera- 
tion of a note by changing the rate of interest, or 
the time of payment, or the amount of the note, or 
the date, or an alteration in a lease, anything that 
puts the security in a different position toward the 
obligation he assumed. 

If you have dealings with anybody, in which he 
has given security, be sure not to give him any 
privileges or extensions without first asking the 
security if he has any objections. 


Paint and Varnish Prices 


BY L. M. DU COMMUN 
President, The Forest City Paint and Varnish Company 


FEAR on the part of some dealers, of a possible 
decline in paint and varnish prices has surely 
resulted in the loss of thousands of dollars of profit, 
because these dealers have not carried sufficient 
stock of staple lines to make immediate and prompt 
delivery to their customers. This is the general 
belief of manufacturers who have made a thorough 
canvass of their dealer and agency accounts through- 
out the country. 
It is an established fact that not at any time in 


many years have the stocks of paints and varnishes 
throughout the country been as low as at present. 
Practically all orders received from the trade are 
marked “Rush—Rush” which is prima facie evi- 
dence of extremely low paint and varnish stocks. 
Without doubt this fear is not well founded, for 
there positively are no indications whatever of a 
decline in price of either prepared paints or var- 
nishes. This applies to the general line and not to 


any one or two exceptions, particularly high priced 
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enamels and such products as require zinc known 
as “French process” or “Seal brands.” 

High-grade enamel prices have been affected 
through the decline of zinc spelter, which had ad- 
vanced to an abnormal price because of the demand 
for spelter in the manufacture of munitions. A 
decided falling off in this unusual line of manufac- 
ture has had a corresponding effect upon the price 
of spelter from which these French-process zincs 
are made, and consequently these particular zincs 
are now lower in price than a few months ago, 
though still double the price of a year ago. The 
quantity of French-process or Seal-brand zincs used 
in the paint trade is of little importance as com- 
pared with XX zinc oxide, that is used in the man- 
ufacture of practically all important paints. The 
latter zinc is not made from spelter, but directly 
from an ore of which there is but one known de- 
posit in the world. Therefore, a decline in the price 
of high-grade enamels made with French-process 
zines can have no effect whatever on the price of 
paints. 


Advance in Zinc 


As used generally in paints, XX zinc oxide has 
advanced steadily, commanding practically 100 per 
cent increase over prices prevailing one year ago. 
Contracts for this zinc do not expire until 1917, 
and since there is but one source of supply, it is 
only natural that the consumer is at the mercy of 
the producer so far as price, delivery, etc., is con- 
cerned. It is a known fact that the producers of 
XX zinc oxide name their own price, and even the 
quantity they will sell or deliver to the consumer. 

There is not the slightest assurance or indication 
of any decline in zinc, and since prices for 1917 
will not be made known until that time, it is obvious 
that spring stock paint orders will for the most 
part be from raw materials purchased at current 
prices between now and January, 1917. 

Dry white lead, as used in the manufacture of 
the general line of paints, still commands a very 
high price, which is almost double that of 1914- 
1915. Suppose, for sake of argument, lead declines 
2c. per lb., which is not at all probable, even this 
would not appreciably affect the price of a genuine 
high-grade line of prepared paints and paint spe- 
cialties. This is due to the fact that every other 
known material entering into the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, etc., has advanced all the way 
from 10 to 100 per cent. 

Labor is 25 to 100 per cent (depending on char- 
acter of labor employed) higher than one year ago. 

Tin plate is almost 100 per cent higher, which 
means a proportionate increase in the cost of all 
tin packages, containers, etc. 

Paper, printing inks, etc., all of which affect la- 
bels, color cards, advertising features, and the like, 
have advanced along with the other materials al- 
ready mentioned. 

Freight rates are also higher. 

Linseed oi] at the present time is about 15c. per 
gal. higher than at this time in 1915. 
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The most common of domestic pigments, chem- 
icals, etc., are demanding a higher price than ever 
before. 

Dry colors as used in paints, enamels, etc., still 
command abnormal and in some cases prohibitive 
prices, and it will take a long time after adjustment 
of the European difficulty to bring about anywhere 
near former normal prices. It is a generally ac- 
cepted fact—to which the paint manufacturer has 
become reconciled—that the same low level of 
prices for imported dry colors that prevailed for a 
long time previous to the European disturbance 
cannot be expected. Along with high prices, there 
is the attendant difficulty of obtaining the same 
quality as of old, and the guarantee of delivery. 
Paint manufacturers in order to protect their cus- 
tomers and themselves bought heavily, and this, 
even though there was to be a cessation of hostil- 
ities abroad, would have a marked effect on the price 
of colored paints, enamels, etc. 

It should, therefore, be obvious to the general 
trade that it will require considerable time after 
normal conditions have been restored for sufficient 
decline in the many commodities referred to, to 
warrant an appreciable reduction in the price of 
paints, varnishes, etc. Some few specialties might 
possibly undergo slight upward or downward re- 
vision. 

Varnish gums and all imported oils are demand- 
ing unheard of prices. 

It is a known fact that the advances made do 
not begin to cover the increased cost of manufac- 
ture, but that the producers have absorbed a very 
great portion of this extra expense, which has prac- 
tically wiped out all profits for the present year. 

Dealers, agents and distributers of paints and 
varnishes were given every possible consideration 
by the manufacturer, having been given an oppor- 
unity during November, December and January, 
1915-1916, to place liberal stock orders which ran 
them well into 1916. Practically all of these orders 
were filled at 1915 prices, though the manufacturer 
was compelled to pay a greatly advanced price for 
the raw materials used in many of these orders. 
There is no doubting the fact that the wholesaler 
and retailer has had every advantage over the manu- 
facturer, which is evidence of the latter’s good in- 
tentions and determination to conserve the interest 
of his trade. 

High Prices for the’Future 


We predict that higher paint and varnish prices 
than prevailed up to 1916 will continue indefinitely. 

The dealer’s stock at this time should be complete, 
so as to be able to promptly take care of his trade. 

The foregoing facts, all of which can easily be 
substantiated, make it to be plainly seen that failure 
on the dealer’s part to carry sufficient stock to take 
care of the important fall trade is going to mean a 
loss not only of profit but customers as well. It is 
earnestly suggested that dealers anticipate their 
needs as far in advance as possible, because it is 
difficult for them to receive the kind of service that 
is extended to the trade under normal conditions. 
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The Way to Make a Wash Sink 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for a wash sink 


ESE sinks are usually made of No. 24 gal- 

vanized iron and they are used on farms, 

ranches and in dairies to wash the dairy uten- 
sils, ete. The size shown in the drawing is a 
standard size, but they can be made of varying 
capacity, with or without drain shelf, on either or 
both ends. 

Fig. 1 is the plan of the sink, Fig. 2 the side ele- 
vation, and Fig. 3 the end elevation. Fig. 4 is a 
section on C-D of Fig. 1, and shows the details of 
the iron framework. The legs and braces are made 
of 14 x 2-in. bar iron, and the angle iron may vary 
from 4% x 1% to 3/16 x 1% in. The angle iron is 
on two sides and one end of the top, and is slightly 





stretched at X” in Fig. 2, so that it will support 
the drain shelf on a slight incline. The holes in 
the angle iron at the places -where the legs are 
attached to it are countersunk and oval head 3/16 
or 4-in. rivets are used, and the riveting is flush 
on the inside of the frame. The legs may be offset 
as at J, or they may be straight as at K. The rivet 
passing through the body just below J is also coun- 
tersunk, and here it is flush while the rivet just 
below K will draw the body out at this point until 
it touches the leg. The rivets at M are all counter- 
sunk and similar to the countersunk detail of the 
rivet at Z’. These rivets are all flat head tinned 
rivets, and are riveted on the inside of the body 
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and are then floated over with solder. There is no 
countersinking of rivets at the joint between the 
braces and the legs at L. A %4-in. or larger hole is 
placed in the feet so that the sink can be securely 
fastened to the floor. 

Fig. 5 is a section of the sink on the line A-B. 
The drain shelf is double seamed to the end as at 
X’, and where it passes over the angle iron it is 
lapped to the side or body, and through this lap one 
of the rivets should pass. One leg of the angle iron 
is cut with a hack saw, so the bends at the corners 
can be made and holes 8 in. apart are punched or 
drilled and countersunk on top. 

The body has been double seamed to the ends, 
and a section of the seam is shown at Y. This 
method of double seaming is better than to double 
seam the ends to the body, for then it will require 
two men, while in the first method the work can 
easily be done by one man holding the seaming 
stake on the inside of the body. After the frame 
has been put together and the ends double seamed 
the body is put into the frame, the first bend having 
been turned so that the lap will rest on the angle 
iron. Then using a prick punch the holes are 
punched through the galvanized iron. The lap is 
then formed with a mallet around the angle iron, 
and holding a block of wood underneath the holes 
are marked with the prick punch through the holes 
in the galvanized iron and the angle iron. The 
holes are then punched through from the lower side 
and the rivets put in from that side and riveted so 
that they will he flush on top of the angle iron, 
where they are floated with solder. A large-size 
detail is shown at Z’. At the corners of the sides 
and end, or ends, there must be pieces filled in 
which lap under the galvanized iron and on top of 
the angle iron. These pieces are doubled and rivets 
should pass through both laps. 

The drain shelf is now double seamed to the end 
and is made with a roll, but the angle iron can as 
well be continued on that end. The section on E-F 
is the same as on the body, only that here it is 
straight, as shown by the dotted line in Z’, instead 
of following the shape of the angle iron. 

The usual outlet is a 2-in. wrought-iron pipe 
coupling, and at G it is shown bossed in the end. 
It can be placed anywhere in the bottom, and at H 
it is shown in the middle of the bottom. The 
coupling should be well filed, particularly if it is 
a galvanized one, as it must be firmly soldered to 
the sink. Soldering on galvanized couplings does 
not hold very well, and the galvanizing must all be 
filed off. 

This iron framework can be made in the ordi- 
nary shop that has either a punch or a drill, as the 
bends in the bar iron are made in the vise and the 
bends in the angle iron are bent by hand and then 
finished with the square head held as a dolly and 
using a hammer. The soldering must be done with 
care so that the seams are well soaked. 


A Penny Saver 


T seems to be a very common failing, in spite 

of the wide familiarity with the axiom relating 
to the conservation of the pennies and the conse- 
quent self-preservation of the dollars, to expend 
our energies in attempts to effect large savings 
and to overlook almost entirely the little economies 
that might easily be made and which if cultivated 
carefully would soon grow to really substantial 
sums, 

In the Curtis Hardware Store, Inc., Berlin, N. H., 
post cards are used to a great extent for orders, 
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for follow-up orders, etc. They are often large 
enough to carry the message and they effect a sav- 
ing in postage and in stationery. But the big diffi- 
culty experienced at first was that of securing 
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The use of this bill clip allows the Curtis Hardware 

Store, Inc., Berlin, N. H., to use post cards for orders, 

follow-up, etc. The pad of blank slips is marked “A”, 

the post cards are indicated by “B” and the carbon is 

designated by the letter “C”. Two screws under the 

clip and one at the left side, which do not appear in the 
cut, hold the cards in alignment 


carbon copies to be kept as records of the post 
cards. A solution was found in the use of a small 
bill slip as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Two screws under the clip itself and one at the 
side, together with the clip hold the post cards 
in place. A piece of carbon paper is fastened at 
the side by means of two thumb tacks and is trim- 
med to fit the exposed surface of the uppermost 
card. A pad of blank slips, post-card size, is fas- 
tened below by means of two thumb tacks through 
the cardboard back of the pad. 

The name and address is first written in an upper 
corner of one of the sheets. This sheet is then 
torn off the pad and placed under the clip with 
the carbon between it and the uppermost card. 
The writing is done on the slip of paper, a carbon 
impression being made on the post card. The 
sheet is filed and the post card addressed and 
mailed. This arrangement is extremely simple, but 
it saves a considerable sum for the Curtis Hard- 
ware Store in the course of each year. 











Publicity for the Retailer 


An Attractive and Effective Combination Circular on Ranges, 
Heaters and Furnaces—A Texas Store Paper That 


Is Making Good—Good Sweeper Ad 


By BURT J. PARIS 


Telling the Story of the Stove 


No. 1 (10 in. x 15% in.). Here’s the story of 
the stove, told in six chapters. The story carries 
a timely title, and a preface gives us the proper 
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WHAT OUR HARDWARE IS 


Our Hardware is a store paper de 


Save 15 per cent on Your 
Next Refrigerator 


augh and think 


Our Refrigerators Are 
Built Right. 


It fe understood that a good refrigerator— 
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Our Haréware is published by tne 
Brookshire Mercantt) By 

their business and business 








Our refrigerators are solidly constructed (rom the best « 











e yo ts columns i 
Teey a8 oN chon ager lumber. The insulation, consisting of the very best materials, makes the 
oy have to offer you to refrigerator a 
ine, why it ts betier to buy at home If properly handled and cared for, our refrigerators will give unat 
and why you should petromize them loyed satisfaction for an indefinite time 
it ts a messenger We carry refrigerators in several six and styles and, as the selling 
We have received many favorable season is so near gone, we are offering what we bave at the following 
comments since its appearance, which special pri 
ie @ source of much satisfaction to its 30%. lee Capacity $04 
ber 701d. lee Capacit 15.9 
ya will note that Our Hardware 901d lee Capacity 19.95 
does wot dabble tm politics or war 
Politics and war are tar trom its pur 


Come to our store and look at these Refrig 
erators for yourself 





BROOKSHIRE MERCANTILE CO. 
“The Farmers’ Supply House.” 
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he sald, but 

fh hand me that 

aw and I'll take it bome nd be rid of 

Hand | o you Where do you 

think you are You're ip Oklahoma 

and I'm in Chicago, and you Ml have to 

< haha vial Whereupon the dealer bung the saw 
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Brooksbire cotton seed buyers want plie arge accounts. You 
our cotton seed. If you want the can't do business with the mail order 
y. Fork over the cash 


wo cents more and taken 
c ks longer to get it than 
if you had paid my price in the first 





very best market prices for your prod 





wet, bring it to Brookshire The customer complied place.”—From the Hardware World 
Cotton seed ts bringing big prices Now cents for postage and five 
ia Brooksbire and farmers are paying cent» for a money order A BREEZY ONE 


particular attention to this market What 
The prices paid have been ranging 
from $2.00 to $5.00 more in Brookshire 
thas ie other towns 


Great Doctor—Your wife. sir, needs 





two cents postage and five a change of air 





 & money order to a mail Mr, Tightwad— Weil, I'll get her an 
you kaow.” electric fan —Puck 








No. 2—A paper that is winning praise from its readers 


introduction. In other words, Boggs’ Hardware 
Store, Elizabethtown, Pa., the firm sending us the 
circular, has presented its stove lines in complete 
and compelling fashion, and all of you who are 
harkening to the approach of cold weather will 
do well to pattern after this appeal. Stove buying 
is far from being an easy procedure for the aver- 
age buyer. There are many makes and many claims, 
and the result is ofttimes much confusion in the 
buyer’s mind. But there is one way out of the 
difficulty, and that is elimination through compari- 


son with both price and quality.. Make it plain 
to your readers, as have the Boggs people, that 
your stove lines are complete, and therefore in your 
store there is plenty of opportunity for compari- 
son without tramping around. That is the gen- 
eral appeal of this Boggs circular, along with the 
fact that Boggs’ experience has selected the leading 
makes from which to choose. The introductory 
talk makes these points in first-class fashion, and 
we suggest you read it carefully, as well as the 
copy descriptive of the different models listed. This 
copy gives an accurate picture of each stove’s de- 





GET THE DIRT 


—With A— 
COMBINATION Vacuum Cleaner 
AND 

Carpet Sweeper 
Solid, Operates 
Rigid, Same 
One-Piece - As 
Steel Carpet 
Top Sweeper. 








GET ALL OF THE DIRT out of the carpet as 
well as picking up all lint, pins, thread, etc., in 


ONE OPERATION 











They are made with three bellows which give a strong 
constant suction of air, steel top that does not warp or crack. 
Ball bearfogs to make them run easy. Handsomely finished io 
rich mahogany color 


“SUCCESS” 
$5.00 


“CLIMAX” 
$4.50 


oN Milt Benson 


SARANAC, MICHIGAN 


Two 
Models 














No. 3—The combination sweeper well presented 
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The Range 
That Deserves Your 
Confidence 


For many years we have been tell- 
ing you of the goodness of SUMMIT 
RANGES. 

During the same time they have 
been making good with your neigh- 





bors, so good indeed that although we 
have sold nearly 1,000 of these Ranges 
we never had one to fail. 

With a record of 100 per cent. effi- 
ciency made right here in Elizabeth- 
town and vicinity, they have earned 
the right of your confidence and have 
proven that they will do everything 
possible of a Range. 

Summit Ranges have been kept 
right up to the minute in style and fin- 
ish but not one of the exclusive fea- 
tures of construction, which has made 
their success, has been sacrificed. 





Summit Oak Double 
Heaters 


In the two styles and three sizes of 
Summit Oak Double Heaters are cov- 
ered every requirement of this type 
of stove. They are 
heavy built 
powerful heat- 
ers of elegant 
appearance and 
low price. 

Read these 
specifications 
Made in 14 in. 
and 16 in. sizes, 
straight side 
fire pot, extra 
heavy; 4 bar 
triplex grate, 
deep ash pit, 
large bailed ash 
pan, heavy 
planished steel 
body, self feed- 
ing magazine, 
large heat flue 
eon back of 
stove carries tremendous ‘volume of 
heated air to room above. 

You get Summit quality. You get 
Summit efficiency. You get them for 
less price than is asked for light 
weight flimsy built stoves. 











We have the stoves, We have the prices. : 
stock lasts, They are real stove baigains to be taken advantage of without delay 
duct of first-class reputabl facturers. 











Ranges--Cast Or Steel 


IT IS FOR YOU TO DECIDE WHICH. IT IS 
UP TO US TO HAVE THE BEST OF EACH KIND SO 
THAT WHATEVER YOUR DECISION YOU ARE IN- 
SURED SATISFACTION. 

FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE SOLD SUMMIT 
CAST RANGES AND PENINSULAR STEEL RANGES 
WITH SATISFACTION TO THE PURCHASERS AND 
OURSELVES, KNOWING THAT WE WERE GIVING 
THE BEST VALUES MONEY COULD BUY. 

WE THEREFORE AGAIN PRESENT THESE 
TWO UNEQUALLED LINES IN THEIR NEWEST 
TOGGERY AND WITH EVERY WRINKLE OF UTIL- 
ITY AND CONVENIENCE EMBODIED IN THEIR 
MAKE-UP. 





The Famous Summit Combination Range 


A gas and a coal Range both complete in one body. Two 
Ranges in one—oocupying the space of one Rangt—at the price 
of one. Burns gas, coal or wood. The Famous Summit is designed 





to meet a real need. No longer is it necessary to fill up the kitoh” 
en with a Coat Range and a big Gas Range. The Famous Summit 
with 4 burners for gas, 4 covers for coal ang a full 20-in. oven oc- 
cupies the space of one range and does the work of two- 





Pianished Steel Range 
THE HANDSOMEST RANGE MADE 
REQUIRES NO BLACKING 
The body of the Perfection Range 
is made of genuine hand-hammered 

planished steel. 
The top is ground and polished to a 
mirror finish. All other parts are fin- 


ished in Peninsular silver nickel A 

cloth is all that is required to keep it 

clean. 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 
PERFECTION RANGE 

A fire box so proportioned as to pro- 
duce the greatest heat from the smail- 
est amount of fuel. 

The Peninsular hinged top for toast- 
ing, broiling or feeding fire without 
smoke escaping into the room. 

Double baking capacity. Bakes on 
oven rack and oven bottom at the 
same time. Bakes 8 pies at one time. 

Deep ash pit fitted with large ash 
pan and schuter that throw all ashes 
into the pan. 

Ventilated oven carries off excess 
moisture, giving dry heat for baking. 


Refiex Peninsular Double 
Meating Base Burner 
In the Reflex Base Burner we offer 
you a heater that for beauty and utili- 
ty cannot be excelled. 
The Reflex 
bodi all 





The Jewel Pipeless Furnace 


is specially adapted for 
homes without furnaces. 
To install a JEWEL 
PIPELESS FURNACE 
requires no piping or 
wall cutting. 

It is at once apparent 
that a furnace requiring 
no wall piping or cutting 
out of joists, studding: 
floors or walls can be 
quickly installed in any 
building, old or new. 

The reasonable cost 
and ease with which a 
Jewel Pipeless Furnace 
can be placed in any 
building is causing home 
owners in all sections of 
the country to discard 
their heating stoves and 
install this system. 

We have a Jewel Pipeless 
Furnace set up on our floor. 
Come in and see it- 





Stoves High In Price? Not 


Prices the same as they were three and four years ago. 





that is modern 
and up-to-date 
in Base Burner 
construction. 

Here are its 
special features, 
Ransem Duplex 
grates, straight 
side _fire-pot, 
large one piece 
self feeding 
magazine, deep 
ash pit with 
large bailed ash 
pan, air tight 
screw draft 
bey ard = ash pit door and check draft 
in back flue insures perfect o tion 
of the Reflex aa, ee 

The extra large nickeled reflector top 
capped by nickeled swing cover and 
elegant urn. Swell front with maxi- 
mum mica surface, big flaring nickel 
side wings, handsome nickeled foot 
rails and base show that the Reflex is 
designed to give a cheerful atmosphere 
to any room. 





Here 


But we have these prices only while our present 
We have no junk stoves, every stove be it Range or Heater, is the pro- 
We cordially invite you to call and look them over. 





Pennc. 





Boggs’ Quality Hardware Store Fizistiiom 
ail 


No. 1—Stove buying counsel and information that is appreciated by the reader 
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sign and capability. The one exception is the text 
on the Summit range; the appeal here is the stove’s 
local reputation. You will note that prices are 
conspicuous by their absence, but the price ques- 
tion has not been overlooked or forgotten. Under 
separate heading, at the close of the ad, price is 
staged very well indeed, and it is this final punch 
in the circular’s argument that makes it 100 per 








No. 4—Attractive cuts being 
used by South Carolina 
merchant 





cent. effective. We would also direct attention to 
the carefully arranged display of this circular; it 
is entirely readable and very attractive. Cuts and 
type are nicely balanced. 


Winning Favor Through Its Merit 


No. 2 (7 in. x 9% in.). This is page 3 from the 
August number of Our Hardware, the store paper 
published by the Brookshire Mercantile Company, 
Brookshire, Tex. This is the fifth issue of the 
paper, and already its publishers are receiving fa- 
vorable comments from readers. So many new read- 
ers were added to the mailing list that the Brook- 
shire people deemed it advisable to repeat the 
creed and purpose of the paper. This is well ex- 
pressed in the first item on the reproduced page, 
and we suggest you read it carefully. Notice, too, 
the story of the purchase made on mail-order terms. 
This is an old story, which has been used many 
times, but its potency seems as great as ever, and 
it is a convincing argument because it makes use 
of that keen-edged: sword, ridicule. In the first 
item on this page an interesting statement is made. 
The Brookshire people state that their store paper 
is the only paper published in the county, and one 
of only a few published in the smaller towns of 
Texas. The store-paper idea is growing fast, but 
the opportunity to score on your fellow merchant 
with a new store paper is still great. In this num- 


ber of Our Hardware there appears a facsimile 
typewritten letter, which takes up the question of 
mail-order buying very 


effectively by citing the 
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immense advantage of “seeing before buying.” Note 
the very attractive refrigerator ad on the page 
herewith reproduced. The Brookshire paper is be- 
ing edited carefully and thoughtfully, and already 
it has taken its place as a dependable sales help. 


A Convincing Argument in Few Words 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 7 in.). Milt Benson, Saranac, 
Mich., mailed us this ad, which should make any 
housewife desire closer acquaintance with the com- 
bination carpet sweeper. The salient features of 
the device are taken care of in the display, in few 
words. The large type in the panel stands out well 
and makes a lasting impression, for every house- 
wife knows that the ordinary carpet sweeper oft- 
times misses such things as thread, pins, lint, etc. 
The great selling point of the device is therefore 
given greatest prominence. The final block of copy 
describes the sweeper in detail, and prices on the 
two models complete a well-planned announcement. 
A large cut of this sweeper, showing the combina- 
tion feature in detail, would be of great help in 
newspaper ads. Mr. Benson should ask for one, 
or suggest that one be prepared. 


The Use of Drawn Headings and Trademark Cuts 


No. 4 (group of cuts). Fred Graham, of the 
Poe Hardware & Supply Company, Greenville, S. C., 
sent us an interesting letter on the use of specially 
drawn headings and trademark cuts. Mr. Graham 
has noted such cuts in some of the ads shown in 
this department, and this prompted him to express 
his own views on the subject. Mr. Graham makes 
extensive use of such cuts, and believes they are 
of considerable value in livening up his publicity. 
Mr. Graham is correct. Special headings and cuts 
are always eye-catchers, and mean much more than 
the cold, matter-of-fact type. To illustrate the point 
we reproduce several of the Poe cuts, together with 
comments suggestive of their use. Cut “A” is used 
during the spring and summer, and helps the sale 
of tires. Cut “B” is used during conventions 
and gatherings of all characters in Greenville. Cut 
“C” is used as a trademark cut, boosting tires. Two 
thousand celluloid buttons were made up with this 
cut and distributed at county fairs. Cut “D” fea- 
tures the store’s trademark, Poe’s Raven, and it 
attracts a great deal of attention when it is used 
in tire ads. Mr. Graham tells us that he watches 
this department each week, and feels that it is a 
great help to the hardware merchant interested in 
improving his publicity. We greatly appreciate Mr. 
Graham’s words of praise, and we assure him that 
the publicity problems of the hardware merchant 
are of keenest interest to us. 


Amos F. Brett, formerly manager of the builders’ 
hardware department of the Orr & Lockett Hardware 
Company, Chicago, Ill., has taken charge of the down- 
town office of the Bullard Hardware Company, Chi- 
cago, distributor of French and American art hard- 
ware, fireplace furnishings, bathroom fixtures, etc. 


THE FAIRMOUNT Mra. CoMPANyY, Philadelphia, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
William R. Jackson, 1515 North Street; George T. 
Phipps, 1231 West Dauphin Street, and Fuentes Phipps, 
2251 North Camac Street, to manufacture tools and 
implements. 


THE W. A. Ives Mra. ComMPANy, Wallingford, Conn., 
has opened a branch office at 821 Power Building, 
Montreal, Canada, to take care of its business on 
Mephisto tools in Eastern Canada. 


THE STILSON SPECIALTY MFG. CoMPANyY, Dubuque, 
Iowa, manufacturing mouse and rat traps and burnt 
wood specialties, has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $30,000. 











Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARBP AGE, 
New York, Oct. 9, 1916. 
(pRDERS to manufacturers continue to come freely 
for immediate shipment, and jobbers’ stocks, it is 
judged from the character of orders, are more or less 
broken. There are shrewd jobbers who are anticipating 
their wants and endeavoring to place orders for spring 
on the best terms obtainable. On the contrary, outside 


of a few seasonable lines, there are manufacturers of * 


standard hardware who are reluctant to obligate them- 
selves for such orders, the production of which they are 
unable to, partially at least, foresee conditions as to ma- 
terial and labor. 

Many of them are confining the acceptance of orders to 
current shipments or at the convenience of the factories. 
We also learn that few are working to factory capacity 
owing to the scarcity of skilled labor and vexatious de- 
lays in getting material, both as to quantity and time. 
It is also becoming more difficult to secure the innumer- 
able supplies absolutely needed in manufacturing mer- 
chandise other than the coarser raw and semi-finished 
but nevertheless indispensable materials. 

Present conditions, we are told, point to a scarcity of 
finished hardware and tools during the next six to twelve 
months, and opinions expressed are that it is less a ques- 
tion of price than getting the goods. 

In an important line, universally used and made by 
one of the largest, oldest and best companies operating a 
large mill of its own for rolling material, there are some 
classes of material still bought from others which must 
be had. While stock in hand and contracted for will last 
six months this particular establishment is contracting 
for all that will be accepted for delivery after April 1. 
Some of this, for instance, is as $4 now to $1.76 under 
more normal conditions, and the management is pleased 
to get it at that before taken by other forehanded man- 
agers. 

Along the line of this determination is the action of a 
great system where equipment ‘running high in eight 
figures has been ordered for delivery in the last quarter 
of 1917 to insure having it when wanted. Manufactur- 
ers say jobbers are buying heavily wherever advances 
are most probable if the orders can be placed. 

With relation to the dearth of goods it is quite com- 
mon to hear that if merchandise due on orders long 
booked could be had the business would be even larger. 
Almost insuperable difficulties are the getting of ade- 
quate raw materials and skilled labor. 

A manufacturer’s representative tells of molders who 
were getting $4 per day, but were lured away by anoth- 
er manufacturer at $7 per day. Another says a repre- 
sentative from New England who went to a city several 
hundred miles distant to hire a certain class of workmen, 
hung around two or three weeks to get them, but in this 
case unsuccessfully. Others tell of conditions nearer 
New York where the situation became so intolerable in 
the never-ending shifting of workmen in the same city 
that employers finally agreed to employ none who had 
left their neighbors. These are but a few of the difficul- 
ties with which manvfacturers are contending. 

In a large factory making a common bench tool a style 
requiring considerable machine work cannot be delivered 
sooner than after Dec. 15. On regular stock of this arti- 
cle where there is less special machine work deliveries 
are possible in six to eight weeks, depending on the 
amount of milling and polishing, but where there is more 
tool work shipments must be deferred from two and one- 
half to three months. 


_ Wire Naiis.—There are merchants who have been a 
little behind giving specifications against their con- 
tracts, often owing to other business demands due to 
active trade, but specifications and shipping directions 
are gradually coming along. Jobbers are pretty well 
up with demands. Store business in September was 
large and orders continue to come satisfactorily. One 
house is doing quite a business in export, which in this 
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line is usually taken direct by the mills. There are, 
however, occasions when foreign buyers want small 
lots of, say, from 10 to 150 kegs, which they cannot 
always satisfactorily get from the makers, who are busy 
on heavier tonnage. In the aggregate this makes a 
welcome addition to monthly totals. 


Wire nails, in store, are still $3.10, and carted by the jobber 
$3.15 base per keg. 


Cut NAILs.—Cut nail orders are coming in pretty 
well, and store business was better in September. The 
export trade on cut nails also has improved, one house 
having turned down orders for about 2000 kegs for 
overseas because better prices were obtainable else- 
where. Cut nail makers are deficient in output and it 
is estimated that in the last 7 months they had not 
produced more than 60 per cent of their capacity. 

Cut nails, in store, are unchanged at $3.10 per keg and 
delivered by jobbers in carting limits $3.15 base per keg. 

LINSEED O1L.—The frequent jumps in the price of 
linseed oil have carried it to a much higher level, and 
if the advance continues at the same rate it will soon 
be where it was about four or five years ago, when 97c. 
per gal. was reached regularly, and in exceptional cases 
even $1, it is said, was paid. The latter price, however, 
was not much of a factor, the prices obtained then, we 
are told, having been the highest in about a score of 
years. Advances are because of raw material condi- 
tions, chiefly, including reports of continued drouth in 
Argentina, with present prospects for not more than 
one-third of the normal crop there. This situation, with 
conditions obtaining for our own short crop in the 
United States and Canada, will compel the importation 
of outside seed to secure an adequate supply. At pres- 
ent it is a runaway market, and there are chances for 
recessions in price, but the outlook for linseed oil prices, 
it is predicted, is toward a higher level. 

The card rates on Sept. 30 for linseed oil, raw, city brands, 
were 77c. for 5 bbl. and 78c. for less than 5 bbl. Oct. 2, 82 
and 83c. were made and Oct. 3, 85 and 86c. per gal., accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Linseed oil, in 5 or more bbl., is now 85c. for 5 or more bbl. 
and less quantities 86c. per gal. 

State and Western oil is anywhere from 82 to 84c. per gal., 
according to seller, without much regard to quantity. 

WINpDow GLass.—The settlement of the wage ques- 
tion has resulted in a considerable advance in producing 
costs. All of the factories have arranged to start pre- 
liminary work incidental to glass making Oct. 25, but 
it will be fairly well into Noverthber before glass in 
appreciable quantities will find its way into the market 
for actual consumption. 

Business is very good indeed, and most of the houses 
seem to be busy, with very few buyers complaining about 
prices, which apparently they have anticipated and 
become reconciled to. 

Prices for the present are on single strength, A quale. 
first three brackets, 87 per cent, and B grade, single strength, 
first three brackets, 89 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 
Grades A and B, larger than the first three brackets, single 
thick, are 86 per cent discount. 

Window glass, double strength, A quality, is 87 per cent, 
and B quality 89 per cent discount, which rates are expected 
to hold until about Oct. 25, after which, with new glass com- 
ing along in November, prices may be a little less. 

Rope.—The Manila hemp situation is about the same 
and rope business is still good. Manufacturers seem to 
be catching up on certain goods, but hardly enough to 
make much of an impression. At this period of the 
year makers usually start to plan for the early spring 
business and begin to form plans for the heavier trade 
which comes with the opening of navigation. But so far 
producers seem too preoccupied with current trade to 
think much about the future. Last fall and winter 
there was little opportunity to arrange for spring de- 
liveries or accumulate reserve stock, arid it is observed 
that similar conditions are prevailing now. 


Manila rope is unchanged at 19c. for first grade, 18c. on 
second grade and 16c. base per Ib. on third grade. 
Sisal rope is 14c. for first grade and 13%c 

on second grade. 


base per Ib 
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NAVAL StorES.—Trade in naval stores is light and 
prices remain on about the same level as have prevailed 
for some time. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 46c. per gal. 


There is a little jobbing business in rosin, but no 
trade worth mentioning in this commodity, locally. 

Rosins, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl., is $6.25, and D grade $6.35 per bbl. 

Hack Saws.—The Diamond Saw & Stamping Works, 
357-361 Seventh Street, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturing 
Sterling hack saw blades, power hack saw machines 
and hand frames, is quoting the following prices on its 
products: Sterling hack saw blades and Sterling hack 
saw frames 20 per cent discount, Sterling power hack 
saw machines, each, net, are: Nos. 1, $24.50; 2, $28.40; 
1A, $29.50; 2A, $33.40; 2%, $85; 3, $87; 3A, $92, and 
No. 5, $125 net each. 


FREEZERS.—The Peerless Freezer Company, Winchen- 
don, Mass., has recently established the following lists 
on freezers: Peerless, 4-qt., each, $3.30, and Frezo, 
4-qt., $3 each, subject to a trade discount of 30 per cent. 
The officials, in making these revisions, we are ad- 
vised, have kept in mind the importance of having the 
Peerless freezers attractive as a jobbing line. Also that 
the advance is nominal, in view of the higher producing 
cost and that prices are guaranteed through the 1917 
season. 

The Alaska Freezer Company, Winchendon, Mass., 
has recently made the following advanced prices, name- 
ly: Alaska 4-qt. freezers, $2.15, and North Star 4-qt., 
$1.85 each, net. The North Pole, all-metal freezers, 
2-qt., $13 per doz., net. This advance is considered 
moderate and not in keeping with the increased cost of 
material and labor, but the company believes it unwise 
to compute costs for the season of 1917 based upon 
present values. They look for a return to something 
like normal conditions during the next twelve months, 
and prefer to assume the larger burden of the increased 
cost in view of the present uncertain raw material 
situation. 

CASKET HARDWARE.—The Cincinnati Coffin Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, recently advanced its prices on coffin 
hardware to 25 and 10 per cent premium on list prices 
made according to its system of invoicing. For in- 
stance, in August, 1915, the company advanced prices 
from a premium of 25 per cent over net, to an addi- 
tional 40 per cent. Sept. 1, 1915, the list prices were 
revised upward so that including the additions to 
former net prices the new list was equivalent to the 
old net prices plus 40 per cent. After Sept. 1, 1915, 
it became necessary to add 15 per cent to the revised list 
or net prices which March 20, 1916, became 25 per cent, 
and recently it has become 25 and 10 per cent premium 
on the revised list, as at present. 

PUNCHES AND CHISELS.—The P. Lowentraut Mfg. 
Company, Newark, N. J., represented by J. H. Graham 
& Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York City, on Oct. 3 
advanced prices on the general line of ticket and con- 
ductors’ punches approximately 10 per cent. A few 
special numbers, not so largely sold, have been raised 
about 30 per cent. 
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Cold chisels were also put up on an average of 10 
per cent, some more and others less. This brand of cold 
chisels is sold by the dozen rather than the pound, which 
is more satisfactory usually to merchants who them- 
selves sell by the dozen or piece. 


VisEs.—The Rock Island Mfg. Company, Rock Island, 
Ill., represented by John H. Graham & Co., 113 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City, has advanced machinists’ 
vises an average of about 10 per cent. Oval slide vises, 
which are more moderately priced, were advanced about 
20 per cent. 

A number of the company’s hardware specialties, in- 
cluding tampers, corn shellers, sausage stuffers, mauls, 
ratchet jacks, etc., were advanced approximately 10 per 
cent. 

The Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ad- 
vanced its line of solid box blacksmiths’ vises 10 per 
cent. 

SasH Corp.—The Mallison Braided Cord Company, 
Athens, Ga., represented by J. H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers Street, New York City, on Oct. 2 advanced 
braided sash cord lc. per lb. base. The market for 
average trade in moderate quantities is represented by 
29c. per lb. for Nos. 8 to 12 inclusive, 29%c. on No. 7 
and 30%c. base per lb. for No. 6. 


Back BANDS AND WEBBING.—The Mallison Braided 
Cord Company, Athens, Ga., on Oct. 4 advanced its 
prices on back bands and webbing a little more than 
10 per cent. No. 2 webbing to fair trade is 65 per cent; 
No. 1, 60 per cent, and No. 0 ranges from 40 to 40 and 
5 per cent. 

WuiIps.—The Featherbone Whip Company, Westfield, 
Mass., is quoting the following prices on some of its 
whips: Drop top whips, 80c. per doz. and upward. 
Straight buggy whips, 90c. per doz. and upward. Among 
the company’s specialty brands in whips are “Feather- 
bone,” “Anti-Whalebone,” “Rubber-Bone” and “Wire- 
bone.” 


HAMMERS.—The David Maydole Hammer Company, 
Norwich, N. Y., is now quoting the following discounts 
on its handled hammers from the Maydole list: Black- 
smiths’ hand, 30 per cent; bricklayers’, 27% per cent; 
farriers’ driving, 12% and 2 per cent; machinists’ ball 
pein, 50 per cent; adz eye nail, 10 and 2 per cent; riv- 
eting, 10 and 2 per cent, and tinners’ hammers, 10 and 
2 per cent discount. For extreme western states prices 
are approximately 5 per cent higher. 


LIQUID VENEER.—The Buffalo Specialty Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., with several factories in the United 
States, and one each in London, England, Cologne, 
Germany and Bridgeburg, Can., is offering its regular 
liquid veneer at the following prices: 4-oz. bottles, per 
doz., $2; 12-0z. bottles, $4; 1-qt., $8.40 per doz.; %4-gal. 
bottles, $1.20 each, and gallon bottles, $2.10 each. 

The auto liquid veneer is a spray for automobiles, an 
outfit consisting of a quart bottle of auto liquid veneer 
and a brass finished L-V sprayer at $10 per doz. The 
retail price of the outfit is given at $1.25 each and a 
1-gal. bottle of auto liquid veneer spray, including the 
sprayer, at $2.10 each. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 9, 1916. 

BUSINESS throughout the entire Middle West is re- 

ported as active in practically all lines, at high 
prices, although some manufacturers are finding it diffi- 
cult to get the necessary raw material. Labor is still in 
short supply and a shortage of available freight cars is 
causing considerable inconvenience to shippers. Bank- 
ers report a general improvement and there appears to 
be less criticism of the low rates and excess money. Fall 
business with both jobbers and retailers, which has been 
to a certain extent dependent on the crop situation is in- 
creasing, due to the market value of the produce rather 
than to the amount harvested.. Reports from all direc- 
tions indicate a very prosperous business for fall and 
winter. 


The demand for automobiles is remarkably strong, al- 
though this is usually considered as the beginning of the 
slack season, and accessories are selling freely. Furni- 
ture is in good demand, in spite of high prices and the 
fact that labor is very hard to obtain. 

The condition in the ‘steel market is practically un- 
changed. Buyers are taking all the steel that can be 
obtained at prices nearly double those of the first part of 
1915. There are foreign inquiries, at the present time, 
for 100,000 tons. There is some let-up in new-building 


operations, but there are thousands of buildings under 
construction which are daily requiring quantities of 
nails, builders’ hardware, roofing, tools and contractors’ 
supplies. 

The holiday business is picking up quite noticeably 
and several jobbers have reported fairly heavy ship- 
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ments during the past week. Orders for this line have 
been pretty generally placed, but the goods are still in 
the hands of the jobbers to be shipped at some later 
date: Demands for skates, sleds and mechanical toys 
have been exceptionally heavy. 

Open weather during the past few weeks has greatly 
increased the sales of paints and varnishes, although the 
high prices have in some cases led consumers to put off 
painting for this season. House furnishings are selling 
well and there are many stove and stove-repair sales. 

Jobbers report that retailers are fast realizing that 
orders must be placed for goods to be sold next spring 
and summer. A steady volume of orders is coming in 
for steel goods, lawn-movers, garden hose, ice-cream 
freezers, refrigerators and similar lines. There is also 
every indication that dealers are preparing to lay in 
their stocks of nails and wire for next season. Deliver- 
ies in this line are bound to be slow as jobbers in most 
cases have depleted stocks. 

A prominent Western jobber gives his version of the 
nail situation as follows: “Dealers in the ordinary towns 
of our territory have been in the habit of buying mixed 
cars of wire fencing and nails. During the past year the 
sales of barb wire and fencing have been comparatively 
light, due to high prices, and the dealers have not been 
able to make up cars. This has left many of them with 
very low stocks of nails. The same jobber also said the 
best thing that can happen to the average retail dealer 
is for him to come to a realization of the fact that price 
advances are the legitimate result of present conditions 
and that there is no possibility of lower prices for a year 
at least. Labor is high, material is high; all the costs 
of manufacturing and distributing are above nor- 
mal. The raw material has been purchased by manufac- 
turers and the finished products must stand for cost. 
The sooner the dealer realizes conditions and buys his 
necessary stock the sooner he will be in position to meet 
competition. 


WrirE NaiLs.—There is a general feeling among job- 
bers that wiré nails are due to advance in the near fu- 
ture, and there is a tendency to place orders for all the 
stock which it is thought possible to secure. There is 
considerable in the way of building under way, and 
there is a steady demand for wire nails, particularly in 
the more commonly used sizes. As far as the mills are 
concerned there is no such thing possible as immediate 
delivery. Retailers, however, have for the most part 
been able to get shipments from jobbers. Reports indi- 
cate that comparatively few jobbers have large stocks 
and many retailers are really short for immediate sales. 

We quote to retailers in small quantities at $2.95 per keg 
base. rger lots at $2.90. Carload lots, $2.85. Prices f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Cut Naits.—The demand for cut nails is compara- 
tively heavy, due to some extent to the inability of the 
trade to get deliveries of wire nails. The South, in par- 
ticular, has been a heavy consumer of cut nails this year. 
The foreign demand has not been so insistent as in the 
matter of wire nails, but there has been a steady export 
business. The mills are reported as sold up on cut nails 
well into 1917, and there is every indication of an ad- 
vance in the near future. 


Bars WIRE AND STAPLES.—Manufacturers who have 
made a study of conditions are unanimous in the belief 
that the domestic demand for barb wire will be much 
heavier next season than it has been this year. High 
prices have influenced consumers to make only the neces- 
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sary repairs this fall, and it is believed that many con- 
templated improvements will be undertaken in the 
spring regardless of price. The foreign demand gives no 
evidence of abatement. Italy, Russia and Greece are 
reported to be in the market for large shipments, and 
the mills are already sold up well into next year. Job- 
bers.and retailers alike have very light stocks, and many 
have not as yet covered their wants for next season. It 
is generally conceded that there will be quite a notice- 
able shortage in barb wire unless something unforeseen 
happens. As the raw material has been contracted for 
by manufacturers there is no reason to hope that prices 
for next season will be any lower than those which now 
prevail. As a matter of fact both jobbers and manufac- 
turers expect material advances. ‘ 

We quote to the retail trade as follows: Painted barb 
wire, $2.99 per cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller 
lots 10c. higher. Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. No. $ 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fence 
staples, $2.99 per cwt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 
to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in ten days. 

We quote cut nails to retailers at from $2.95 to $3 per 
keg base, in small lots. Larger lots from 5c. to 10c. less. 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago. Terms 60 days net or 2 per cent off for 


cash in 10 days. Freight added to point of delivery. 


NuTs AND BoLTts.—Manufacturers of nuts and bolts 
are flooded with orders and far behind with deliveries. 
Manufacturers of agricultural. implements are among 
the heaviest buyers, while automobile makers-are also 
purchasing large quantities. The retail sales are still 
heavy, due to harvest demands. 

Prices to retailers: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes, 40 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in., 50 and 5 per cent off; larger 
sizes, 40 and 5 per cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25, 
and hexagon, $3.25 off per 100 Ib. Lag screws, 55 per cent 
discount. 


SHEETS.—The past week has shown a fairly heavy de- 
mand for both black and galvanized sheets from domes- 
tic sources. There has also been a heavy foreign de- 
mand. The mills are behind in their orders and are not 
gaining on the demand. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers as fol- 


lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.49c.: No. 28 black, 3.25c.:; 
No. 28 galv., 4.65c. to 4.75c. Minimum prices apply on 
bundles or 25 or more 


Bars.—Bar iron is still in heavy demand from both 
domestic and foreign consumers. Agricultural-imple- 
ment manufacturers are among the heaviest purchasers, 
and in some cases are buying from jobbers’ stocks to get 
immediate shipments. The market is the same as last 
week, with prices firm at the recent advance. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, soft steel bars, 3.25c. ; 
reinforcing bars, 3.25c.; bar iron, 3.2p)c. base. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—There has been a steadier 
demand for automobile accessories than at the present 
time, and there is constant complaint of inability to get 
stocks. This is particularly noticeable in cap screws 
and hexagon nuts of certain sizes, 4-in. amd 5/16-in. 
brass and copper tubing, wrenches, pliers, tire chains 
and asbestos brake linings. Batteries are also hard to 
get, and what are termed the “Ford-size” tires—30 x 3 
and 30 x 3%—are very difficult to obtain. There have 
been no tire advances since spring, but practically all 
other lines of accessories have advanced from 10 to 25 
per cent. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 10, 1916. 


Local retail hardware dealers report that the warm 

weather of the past two weeks or more is restricting 
to some extent sales of goods that are usually bought at 
this time of the year to be laid in stock for sale during 
the winter months. Traveling men say that country 
hardware dealers are a little slow in taking hold of some 
goods that ordinarily ought to be moving out freely at 


this time of the year. One reason is the warm weather, 
and another is the high prices ruling on most lines of 
these goods which make dealers hesitate about laying in 
heavy stocks for fear there might be a decline in prices. 
On the other hand manufacturers of these goods say 
that jobbers and retailers ought to lay in as heavy stocks 
as they can and also send their orders in early, as they 
are having trouble in getting deliveries of the materials 
from the mills from which these goods are made. Some 
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orders are being placed for delivery at convenience of 
the maker and can get no definite satisfaction as to when 
goods will be shipped. 

Makers of heating goods, such as gas and oil stoves, re- 
port demand for their goods only fair, but say they wel- 
come this as they are having so much trouble getting de- 
liveries from the manufacturers, it is going to put them 
very much behind in making shipments on these goods. 
Prices on several standard makes of gas heaters are 20 
to 25 per cent higher than a year ago, largely due to the 
high prices of steel and particularly on copper. 

The demand for skates and sleds is heavy, and jobbers 
and retailers have been able to accumulate already fair- 
ly heavy stocks. On several well-known brands of skates 
makers are paring down orders from jobbers, saying 
their entire output is practically sold up for this year 
and they will not have enough goods to supply their 
trade. 

Retail hardware dealers in this district are enjoying 
a very heavy trade in automobile accessories. It is said 
that Pittsburgh, when its population is considered, has 
more automobiles and also motor trucks in use than any 
other city in the country. Along the Grant Boulevard in 
this city dozens of garages have been established in the 
last two or three years, many of which buy the smaller 
automobile parts from the hardware stores that carry 
these goods in stock. Nearly all the prominent hardware 
stores in this city are now making a specialty of carry- 
ing full lines of automobile accessories and are doing a 
very heavy trade. Recently traffic regulations in this 
city have been made more severe, especially in regard to 
lights, and this has resulted in a heavier demand for 
dimmers and other special lamps and general safety ap- 
pliances. 

On the heavier lines of hardware goods some manu- 
facturers are refusing to accept orders for delivery be- 
yond Jan. 1, 1917, stating that they do not know yet 
what their raw materials are going to cost and they are 
afraid to sell very far ahead until they do. In sheets and 
tin plate, steel bars, shovels, spades and other heavy 
lines some drivers that tried to cover into next year 
either find the makers will not accept their orders at all 
or else will take them only at heavy advances over pres- 
ent prices and at such deliveries as they can make. 

Stores report holiday goods are moving out freely, and 
it looks as though the general holiday buying this year 
is going to be very heavy. Every man that wants a job 
and is willing to work can do so and make good money, 
and there will be more money spent at the holiday sea- 
son this year than probably ever before at a similar 
time. The stores are already putting out attractive dis- 
plays of goods suitable for the holidays, and these will 
no doubt accelerate sales. A heavy demand is expectea 
this year for electrical fixtures, such as irons, electric 
toasters, also electric-heating stoves for path and small 
rooms, and other similar goods. The Westinghouse Elec- ’ 
tric & Mfg. Company, whose large works are in this city, 
are having an enormous demand for these classes of 
goods, and their output is sold up for a long time ahead. 

General conditions in the steel trade are most satis- 
factory, prices holding firm, and likely to be higher on 
all lines. Nearly all the makers of heavy goods carried 
by the hardware trade are very much back in deliveries 
and very often the jobber has to cut down his order, as 
he cannot keep his stocks complete. 

Wire NaAtts.—The expected advance in prices of 
wire nails, which it was thought would surely come 
about Oct. 1, has not yet been made, but is likely to 
be announced at any time. One reason advanced for 
the delay in putting up prices of wire nails is the se- 
rious illness of the manager of sales of the largest 
wire-nail interest, he having to give up business for 
the time being and is now recuperating his health at a 
well-known resort. The domestic demand for wire nails 
is heavy, and also the foreign demand. Heavy inqui- 
ries are coming in this market right along for wire 
nails from England, Italy, Japan and other foreign 
countries and good-sized orders are being placed. The 
indications are that the wire nail mills will have all the 
business and more than they can take care of through 
the winter months. Prices are very firm and may pos- 
sibly have been advanced before this report reaches our 
readers. 


We quote wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.60 base; in 
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carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

CuT NAILs.—Makers report the new demand heavy 
and say they are shipping their output of cut nails as 
fast as turned out. Prices are very strong and likely 
to be higher before long. 

We quote cut nails at $2.65 to $2.70 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.75 to 


) gg f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 r cent off 
or cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—The new demand is much heavier than 
the mills are able to supply as promptly as wanted by 
customers, all the mills being back in deliveries six to 
eight weeks or longer. Very heavy shipments of barb 
wire are being made to the Allies from domestic mills, 
and these have been made practically ever since the 
war started. Prices are very strong and likely to be 
higher. 

oy basic wire is $2.65 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, 
6 to 9, $2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25; galvanized barb wire 
and fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished 
fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, $2.50, base, these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 


trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to way of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 


FENCE WIRE.—While the demand for fence wire from 
the farmers is not very active, mills say they are hav- 
ing orders for all they are turning out, a good deal of 
fence wire being shipped abroad. Prices are very 
strong and almost certain to be higher. 

Discounts on woven wire fence are now 60 per cent off in 


earload lots, 59 per cent for 1000 rod lots and 50 per cent for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


WroucHT Pipre.—The largest order for line pipe 
given out this year was placed last week by the Sinclair 
Oil & Refining Corporation, and calls for 560 miles of 
8-in. and 220 miles of 6-in. line pipe. The order was 
divided among three mills, Spangi, Chalfant & Co. 
taking about 300 miles of 8-in., the National Tube Com- 
pany, 260 miles of 8-in., and the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, 220 miles of 6-in. This line is to be used by 
the purchaser in laying an oil line from the Tulsa oil 
fields in Oklahoma to Chicago, and will require close to 
60,000 tons of plates. The new demand for black and 
galvanized iron and steel pipe and also for boiler tubes 
is still very heavy and the mills are back in deliveries 
four or five months or longer. The following are the 
jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card 
in effect on black pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, and on gal- 
vanized pipe from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 
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To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of & per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 

(2) points lower basing nt ge price) than the above dis- 
pL. on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


NuTs AND BoLts.—The new demand for nuts and 
bolts is fairly heavy, but most consumers are covered 
over remainder of the year and makers report specifica- 
tions very active. The foreign demand is also heavy 
and considerable shipments are being made abroad. The 
discounts are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or 
more, where the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. 
per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 
10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 40, 16 and 5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 


cent. 
Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 


cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 ‘and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square or 
hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex., 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 5 per 
cent. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The new demand is still very 
heavy, implement makers buying freely and specifying 
heavily against their contracts. Steel bars are about 
2.75¢c. at mill for such deliveries as the mills can make, 
while prices from stock in warehouses range up to 
3.25c. or higher. The demand for iron bars is also very 
active and prices are firm. 

We quote merchant steel bars at 2.60c. at mill for delivery 
at convenience of the mill, which would be in last quarter of 
this year or first quarter of 1917, while for prompt shipment 
from warehouse 3c. to 3.10c. is quoted. We quote refined iron 
bars at 2.70c. to 2.80c., and railroad test bars, 2.80c. to 2.90c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

TIN PLATE.—The expected announcement of the price 
of tin plate for 1917 delivery has not yet come, but is 
looked for about Oct. 15. For a time the belief was 
that the price would be about $5.50 per base box, but 
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owing to the enormous demand and the constantly 
higher prices for steel bars and tin, it is now believed 
the price may be close to $6 per box, if not all of that 
figure. There is a heavy foreign and domestic demand 
at present, but some mills have no tin plate to sell, ex- 
cept wasters from stock, for delivery this year. The 
mills will carry over into 1917 fully three months’ out- 
put of tin plate that should have been delivered this 
year. 

To regular customers, mills are quoting tin plate from stock 
at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted at $5.75 and up 
to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, $6 to $6.25 per 
base box is quoted. We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $8.50 to 


$8.75 for 200 lb., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 Ib., all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


SHEETS.—The new demand is very heavy and prices 
on blue annealed, Bessemer black and galvanized sheets 
are up with some mills from $2 to $3 per ton. None 
of the mills is yet selling sheets for delivery into 1917, 
but some will likely open their books for next quarter 
and first half delivery in a short time. Makers’ prices 
for mill shipments on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in 
carload and larger lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 
2 per cent discount in 10 days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per lb. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Oct. 9, 1916. 


THERE is a general disposition among the retail deal- 
ers to place liberal orders for future delivery re- 
gardless of the present high prices rather than take a 
chance against further advances in prices and at the 
same time possibly not secure deliveries on goods when 
wanted. However, there are still quite a few dealers, 
particularly among the city trade, who are buying quite 
sparingly, fearing they may be caught with a large 
stock of high-priced goods. Retailers’ stocks generally 
are rather low and incomplete in sizes, this being partic- 
ularly due to the fact that they are unable to secure 
shipments from the jobbers and manufacturers. 

Reports from the retail dealers in the city and from 
the country trade indicate a very satisfactory volume 
of business in about all lines. Jobbers are apparently 
having more trouble than at any time during the past 
few months in getting deliveries from the manufacturers 
and this in turn is being felt seriously by the retailers. 
In some lines jobbers have quit selling entirely until they 
can secure stocks and many orders that come in have a 
large number of items which are not in stock. In these 
cases the jobber notifies the retailer that the order will 
be entered and goods delivered as soon as they are re- 
ceived from the manufacturer. 

There is a heavy volume of business in such season- 
able goods as coal hods, elbows, lanterns and axes, and 
deliveries are greatly delayed on the two latter items. 
The country trade is buying heavily of steel goods, such 
as shovels and hay forks for spring delivery. The gen- 
eral prosperous condition of the country districts is 


indicated by the fact that one of the large local job- 
bing houses has sold more lawn mowers for next spring 
to the country trade than ever before. Nails are in good 
demand and jobbers are having.,trouble getting de- 
liveries on all sizes from the mills. Cutlery is selling 
in heavy volume for the holiday trade. 

Jobbers are finding it almost impossible to get de- 
liveries on skates from manufacturers and a skate 
famine during the coming winter is not improbable. A 
local jobbers who ordered 40,000 pair of skates last 
March for delivery as soon as possible has so far been 
able to get shipment of only 11,000 pairs. The scarcity 
of skates is due to the shortage of labor caused by skilled 
workmen leaving the skate factories and going to muni- 
tion plants. The demand for gas stoves is quite active 
and deliveries on these are fairly good. Builders’ hard- 
ware is hard to get, but in good demand, and dealers 
are urging consumers to make selections out of stock 
rather than to suffer the delay that will result from 
placing orders for goods not carried in stock. Other 
items on which deliveries are bad include twist drills 
in some sizes, cap and set screws. Shipments are also 
slow on tinware and glassware. 

New price advances are being made every day. It is 
announced that on Oct. 15 electrical household goods in 
which microme wire is required in the manufacture will 
be advanced about 23 per cent. These include electrical 
flatirons, percolators, chafing dishes, toasters, dise stoves 
and radiators. Deliveries on electric lamps are slow be- 
cause makers are unable to secure shipments of glass 
bulbs. Glass-making plants got behind with orders 
during the summer because the glass makers refused 
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to work during the hot weather. An advance of 12 per 
cent is announced on juvenile wagons, tricycles, automo- 
biles and children’s other vehicles. Prices on vises were 
advanced 10 to 20 per cent Oct. 1, and jobbers are un- 
able to get deliveries within about two months. 

Retail dealers engaging in sheet metal and plumbing 
work have a large amount of work in those lines. 
Housefurnishings are moving very freely among the re- 
tail trade. 

The demand on jobbers for sheets is quite active, but 
business is mostly for early delivery. Mill prices on 
sheets are slightly higher, but jobbers’ prices have not 
been advanced. We quote jobbers’ prices, as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.90 per keg base; cut nails, $3.25 per 
keg; galvanized barb wire, $3.75 per 100 lb.; black 
sheets, 3.45c.; galvanized sheets, 4.75c.; steel and iron 
bars and structural material, 3.25c.; plates, 3.65c.; ma- 
chine bolts, % x 4 in. and smaller, 50 and 10 off; larger 
sizes, 50 per cent discount; coach and lag screws, 60 
per cent off; hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon, $3 
off per 100 lb. 


Americans Least Thrifty in 
World 


T. LOUIS, MO.—The American people rank last 
in thriftiness, according to J. Lioneberger Davis, 
vice-president of the St. Louis Trust Company. Ad- 
dressing the convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters recently, he said: 

“In the United States, where wages are notor- 
iously high, only ninety-nine people out of each 1000 
have saving accounts. In Australia there are 300; 
in England, 302; in Germany, 317; in France, 346; 
in Belgium, 397, and in Switzerland, 554. 

“Banks and insurance companies are doing a thou- 
sand times more than any other agency to reduce 
poverty. Insurance companies have been invaluable 
in promoting public health measures. In this city, 
as in others, one company was a powerful instru- 
ment in the fight for better housing conditions.” 

John G. Jones, of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, said the time was nearly passed when life in- 
surance men were looked upon as nuisances.—The 
American. 


Manufacturers Seek United 


States Aid for Trade 


A LETTER, declaring that American trade in 
China would be cut off should Japan’s demands 
be granted and asking the State Department to “take 
such action in the premises as seems proper to meet 
the conditions arising,” was sent yesterday to Sec- 
retary of State Lansing by the president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association. 

The letter points out that last May the associa- 
tion told the Government that Japan, taking advan- 
tage of the occupation of other world Powers with 
their own affairs, was pursuing strong measures in 
carrying out designs in China which promised to 
nullify the open-door policy to which Japan had com- 
mitted herself. 

“The demands,” the letter reads, “while not fully 
disclosed by the newspaper reports, are sufficiently 
appreciated by this association to warrant its belief 
that they may have as their object the extension to 
other parts of China of especial interests for Japan 
and result in the exclusion of American prestige and 
the handicap to the extension of legitimate Ameri- 
can commercial interests in the former country.”— 
New York Tribune. 
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« Thomas’ Hardware, Sporting 
Goods and Kindred 
Trade Lists” 


THE Thomas Directory Company, 129 Lafayette 

Street, New York City, has just published the 
nineteenth annual edition, copyrighted, of Thomas’ 
Hardware, Sporting Goods and Kindred Trade 
Lists. This one of their several directories 
is now compactly arranged: in unique form for 
greater convenience and accessibility, which per- 
mits of the various sections being used by many 
individuals at a time, if so desired, instead of as- 
sembling the information in one book. 

For instance, there are 34 sections, each 9% in. 
long by 5%4 in. wide, having a total of 1090 pages, 
printed on white, strong, thin bond paper, con- 
taining the names of each merchant, his address, 
and a graduated rating arranged after the com- 
mercial agency system, beginning with AAAA, or 
over $1,000,000, to H $500 and X for “no infor- 
mation.” This matter, in columns 1% in. wide, 
is printed at the right of the leaf, on both sides, 
back and front. The sections are kept in a very 
strong cardboard container with hinged cover at 
top, with over-all] dimensions of 914 x 6% x 2% in. 

At the left on each page is a 3%4-in. margin of 
white paper for memoranda. The list, starting 
with Alabama, is arranged by States, cities, and 
towns, covering the forty-eight States and all of 
the Canadian provinces, Alaska, Yukon Territory 
and the Hawaiian Islands in these lines of trade. 

The ratings are not designed to cover credit, but 
are given for guidance in circularizing, or other 
purposes where possible discrepancies will not en- 
tail loss to the subscribers or injury to the firms 
rated. 

Numbers following towns, in parentheses, indi- 
cate the population in thousands. Other symbols 
and letters impart necessary information, as an 
asterisk before names in small towns signify sport- 
ing goods; after a name it indicates that hardware 
is handled in conjunction with other lines; while 
G means gun, and “cut” cutlery. All other names 
are those of hardware dealers. In large cities the 
wholesalers and retailers are given in separate lists. 

The company guarantees to refund to subscribers 
all postage on circulars and letters lost through in- 
accuracies occurring in this list, subscribers send- 
ing to them the returned envelopes within one week 
of the time they are returned by the Post Office 
Department. 

There is also “The Attorney List,” containing 
thirty-seven pages of three columns each, giving 
names of attorneys who attend to collections and 
legal work of various kinds. 

These directories may be obtained of the pub- 
lishers or through the HARDWARE AGE Book Depart- 
ment. 


THE F. TinKER & SONS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with a capital stock of $5,000, has been incorporated by 
Francis Tinker, 327 South Atlantic Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh; Uriah Tinker and others, to manufacture ham- 
mers, too!s, knives, etc. 


THE PITTSBURGH GAME & NovELTY Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with a capital stock of $12,000, has been incorporated 
by Samuel A. McKelvey, 706 Lang Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
treasurer; H. H. Hering, W. J. Turner and others, to 
manufacture toys and novelties from iron, wood and 
steel. 


How many Phi Beta Kappa men know what their 
three letters of the Greek alphabet stand for?—/x- 
change. 
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What Can I Do to Increase 
My Business? 


No doubt you are facing this same 
problem today. You are still hop- 
ing and waiting. Suppose we told 
you we could increase both your 
business and profits. Believe it or 
not—we know we can. The fact 
that this is an advertisement alters 
the truth not one iota. 


No business can be labeled a success 
if it doesn’t pay dividends. The 
best stove on earth is a poor invest- 
ment if it doesn’t show you a real 
profit. That’s kindergarten talk, 
you say. Surely—but does your 
stove line pay you the profit you 
justly deserve? 


Have you ever considered Globe 
stoves as a means of creating more 
business and worth while profits? 


Here’s the proposition put plain: 
You are willing to be shown, if it is 
true—and if it costs nothing—that 
Globe stoves appeal to your cus- 
tomers. You are just as willing to 
be shown that Globe stoves sell 
easily and stay sold and help you 
sell others. You want to know if 
there is anything in these exclusive 
Globe features—electric welded 
construction and twenty-five year 
insurance against destruction from 
rust or corrosion. You want proof 
of the greater profits if your stove 
line is the Globe line. 


In other words, you want the def- 
inite reason why Globe stoves and 
ranges takes your stove business 
out of the gamble class and puts it 
on the make-it-pay basis. 


Skeptics please answer. We are as 
near you as your mail box. 


The Globe Stove and Range Company 
MASTER STOVE BUILDERS 


Ranges—Cooks—Heaters—Electric Ranges 
Warm Air Furnaces 


Kokomo, Indiana 


(This is Advertisement Number Three of a Series) 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 

















The “Sturdy” armored car is illustrated at the left. 


«‘ Sturdy ” Cars 


The Sturtevant-Murray Mfg. Com- 
pany, Mullett and Rivard Streets, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently placed upon 
the market a number of new “Sturdy” 
juvenile joy cars. 

Among these is an armored car on 
which a gun is mounted. The body is 
made with large-headed rivets ex- 
posed. It is of the gunboat type, and 
is finished in dull battleship gray. The 
gun is 13 in. long. It has a swivel 
mounting protected by a shield. It 
will shoot a 15-in. rubber ball ard 
can be operated by the driver. There 
is an ammunition box 8 in. wide, 14 in. 
long and 6 in. deep behind the seat. 
The wheelbase is 42 in. and the length 
over all is 53 in. It has a 22-in. tread. 
The car has a full spring suspension 
and pedals that are adjustable to the 
size of the driver. The wheels are of 
the true automobile disk type, each of 
which has eighteen heavy wire spokes 
with a patented ring-locked construc- 
tion. Large semi-pneumatic rubber 
tires are used. 

Another product of this company is 
the “Utility” truck. It is said to te 
easy-running and of great strength. 

This car has a high-speed direct 
pedal drive, of the automobile crank- 
shaft type, combined with a bicycle 
sprocket and chain. The seat is ad- 
justable to suit the leg reach of the 
driver. The wheelbase measures 44 
in., the length over all 61 in., the tread 
23 in. and the body 19 x 34 in., with 
10-in. removable sides. Roller bear- 
ings are used. 

The car has truss rods to support 
the body and to give great strength, 
combined with lightness. The wheels 
are of the same construction as those 
on the armored car. A tool box is 
provided under the head. The body is 
finished in red, the running gear in 
black and the wheels in red. Heavy 
semi-pneumatic rubber tires are used. 


“ Santeco”’ Products 


The Stamping & Tool Company, La 
Crosse, Wis., has recently placed on 
the market the “Santeco” foot scraper. 

This new vroduct is made of heavy 


spring steel 1% in. wide. The brushes, 
which are attached to the flanges at 
the side, are fitted with stiff vegetable 
fiber. The scraper proper is 1% in. 
wide. The brushes measure 5% in. 
in length and are 1% in. in width. 
Each scraper weighs 1% lb. As shown 
in the illustration, when the shoe is 
passed over the scraper the brushes 
clean both the sides and back of it. 




















Above, a new trowel-shaped cake turner; 
below the “Santeco” shoe cleaner 


Another new product of this com- 
pany is the “H-60-C” cake turner. The 
curved point and sides and the curva- 
ture at the heel conform generally to 
the shape of a round pan. The blade 
is made of thin, polished, cold-rolled 
flexible spring steel, nickel-plated. It 
may be had with the indentation, as 
shown in the illustration, or plain, and 
with or without perforations. 

The blade measures 5 in. in length 
and 3% in. in width. The entire cake 
turner measures 11% in. over all. 


‘‘ Erector ” Engineering 


The A. C. Gilbert Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has recently made an- 
nouncement of a plan that offers boys 
an opportunity to duplicate real engi- 
neers’ careers and their work by 
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The car at the right is the “Utility” truck 


means of the “Erector” construction 
toy. In the same manner in which the 
engineer goes to college and wins his 
degrees, so these young “Erector” en- 
gineers become members of the Gil- 
bert Institute of Erector Engineers 
and can win the three degrees of honor 
conferred by the institute. Each de- 
gree is represented by a handsome di- 
ploma. The first confers the title of 
Erector engineer; the second, Erector 
Expert Engineer, and the third, Erec- 
tor Master Engineer. 

The second and third degrees also 
carry rewards with them, that of the 
third degree being, besides a fine 
sheepskin diploma, a handsome “E. 
M.E.” gold fraternity pin, a salaried 
position with a demonstration corps 
at the store of the “Erector” dealer 
nearest the boy’s home town, and a 
recommendation signed by the presi- 
dent of the company to any business 
house to whom the boy may wish to 
apply for a position. The position 
with the demonstration corps pays the 
boy $10 a week for three weeks and 
a 1 per cent commission on all sales 
he may make. 

The boys may win these degrees by 
building models of unusual merit. 
That the boys can do some really re- 
markable work in this respect was 
proved by last year’s prize contest, 
when the first prize winner of the av- 
tomobile duplicated in miniature the 
Panama Canal locks, which were op- 
erated by an ingenious arrangement 
of the “Erector” electric motor. Many 
excellent models of machinery that 
worked were also submitted. 


¢ Brush-Vac ” 


The Pneuvac Company, 59 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., has_ recently 
announced to the trade a combination 
vacuum cleaner and brush sweeper 
similar in style to the “Sweeper-Vac” 
known as the “Brush-Vac.” E 

It is of wooden construction and is 
made of mahogany-stained veneered 
stock, for strength and durability. It 
weighs but 9 Ib. It has a 9-in. nozzle 
through which the bellows create 4 
strong suction. The wheels are rub- 
ber tired. There are, however, two 
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THE SPOT LIGHT OF POPULARITY 


Watch the buying public of any town—your own town. 


When the spot light of popularity is on an article, when that 
article is sold and pronounced a success, then the whole town flocks 


to the store to buy. No. 435 
R-W Sliding Folding Garage Door Equipment 


The sale of this outfit has increased very rapidly in every town where 
introduced. 

There is no other garage door arrangement which has all of the advan- 
tages to the user found in this outfit. 


Choice of four different door arrangements. 

Doors out of the car's way. 

Save room. 

Weather tight—fit flush. 

Doors cannot sag. 

Provides front entrance door for personal use. 

Narrow, panelled doors can be used. 

The spot-light of popularity will be on your store when you sell this 
R-W winner. 

Send for catalog and get started. 


“A BRANCHES: 
Hanger co New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 


for any St.Louis, Minneapolis, 


door MANUFACTURING CO. (== Los Angeles, 


that slides’ oy AUR ORAILLU. SA. ey San Francisco. 


Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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drive wheels instead of one as in the 
“Sweeper-Vac” and the machine has 
two bellows. The nozzle is attached 
by a clamp binder. 

















“Brush-Vac”’ combination vacuum 
cleaner and sweeper 


The 


The price of the “Brush-Vac,” 
combination vacuum cleaner and car- 
pet sweeper to dealers is $2.40 each 
in ordinary quantities. 


Harness Hardware Catalog 


The North & Judd Mfg. Company, 
New Britain, Conn., has recently pub- 
lished a new catalog, entitled “Har- 
ness Hardware Supremacy,” which il- 
lustrates and describes a few of the 
many items of “Anchor Brand” har- 
ness hardware. The book is devoted 
mainly to improvements in harness 
hardware which have been recently 
made, rather than to a listing of the 
old-established lines. The company 
calls attention in this new pubi:cation 
to the long-standing offer of free sam- 
ples which was made, not for the 
benefit of curiosity seekers and sou- 
venir collectors, but tu accommodate 
and assist harness dealers who desire 
first-hand evidence regarding the con- 
struction or quality of some item of 
“Anchor Brand” hardware. A service 
department is especially maintained 
for this and similar purposes. Illus- 
trated and described in this new pub- 
lication are “Perfection” tongues and 
rollers that are used in “Anchor 
Brand” buckles, buckles of various 
kinds, jointed trace connectors, snaps, 
swivels, trees, repair clips and loops, 
chain repair links and harness trim- 
mings. The new catalog is printed in 
two colors on good quality paper. 


Castor Catalog 


The M. B. Schenck Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., has recently published a 
new catalog of casters. This publica- 
tion is of an unusual shape, and meas- 
ures 4% x 11 in. It is printed on a 
fine quality plate paper and is illus- 
trated by excellent engravings of cast- 
ers shown actual size. This latter fea- 
ture necessitates some of the pages 
being made in folds where illustra- 
tions of truck casters are shown. The 
construction of the “Steel Gem” caster 
is shown by means of a sectional pho- 
tographic view. [Illustrated and de- 
scribed are plate and stem casters 
with steel, iron, brass and lignum-vite 
wheels. In addition to the “Gem” 
casters, each of which contains one 
wheel, the “Yale” line is also illus- 
trated. These casters each contain 


two wheels, and are made with round 
or oblong plates and also in a stem 
plate pattern. Several other types of 
casters are shown. 


Sauce Pan with Patented 
Cover 


The Massillon Aluminum Company, 
Massillon, Ohio, has recently made an- 
nouncement of the “Betty Bright” 
Berlin sauce pan with a patented 
cover. 

This cover can be raised or lowered 
as though it were on a hinge, and can 
easily be removed for cleaning. It is 
equipped with an eye which slips over 
the handle of the sauce pan, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
When the contents of the sauce pan is 
to be examined the cover can be raised 
when this eye in connection with the 
handle acts as a hinge. The cover can 
be placed a short distance along the 
handle so as to form a vent for the 

















Illustrating one method of straining water 

from the “Betty Bright” saucepan. The 

cover is held to the handle by means of 
an eve 


escape of steam. At the same time, 
however, it will retain a great deal of 
the heat in the utensil without the 
possibility of the contents boiling over. 
This is also another method of re- 
moving the cover to examine or re- 
move the food. 

One of the big advantages of this 
patented cover to which the company 
calls attention is that it can be used 
for draining water from the food 
without danger of injury to the user’s 
hands by contact with hot steam. The 
eye holds the cover in piace while tne 
water is being poured off. 

The “Betty Bright” Berlin sauce 
pan with a patented cover is made in 
3-qt., 4-qt. and 5-qt. sizes. 


Stearns’ Catalog 


E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
have recently issued a 1917 catalog of 
hardware. This includes, among other 
items, Stearns’ lawn-mowers, lawn- 
sprinklers, screen-door and window 
corners, spring hinges, sash balances, 
locks, bench stops, miter boxes, vises, 
saw sets and other small carpenters’ 
tools, oil and molasses gates, bone cut- 
ters, poultry punches, hog tools and 
stock markers, miscellaneous small 
builders’ hardware, cement workers’ 
tools and the “Incinerite” garbage con- 
sumer. The catalog contains 104 
pages and is bound in loose-leaf form 
in attractive cloth covers. 





Hardware Age 


Bone Vise 


The Jacobs Bros. Company, Inc., 78 
Warren Street, New York City, has 
recently announced to the trade a new 

















The Jacobs bone vise 


patent bone vise designed for butcher- 
shop and hotel use, or wherever bones 
must be cut evenly and quickly. With 
the help of this vise bones may be 
sawed with very little difficulty and 
with slight danger of cutting the 
hands. 

It can be adjusted so that a cut of 
any thickness can be made. It is at- 
tractively finished in aluminum. The 
retail price of the patent bone vise is 
$1.50. 


«What Makes a Retailer 
Prosper ?” 


The Logan Printing House, Mil 
waukee and Lowell Avenues, Chicag», 
Ill., has recently published a set of 
booklets entitled “What Makes a Re- 
tailer Prosper?” There are fourteen 
of these little books, which contain 
from eight to sixteen pages each, ar- 
ranged in a neat container suitable 
for office or library use. The booklets 
are well printed and well arranged. 
They are pocket size. The author of 
these booklets is Charles A. Sweet- 
land, author of a large number 1 
business publications, an expert ac 
countant and a business systematizer. 
Mr. Sweetland has spent a number of 
years analyzing and _ investigating 
business conditions and ascertaining 
the various elements upon which the 
success of leading retailers has been 
built. The results of this research 
have been condensed in these booklets. 
The subjects of the various booklets 
are? “Personality,” “Cleanliness and 
Order,” “Affability,” “Promptness,” 
“Service,” “Careful Buying,” “Adver- 
tising,” “Window Display,” “Store 
Lighting,” “Extending Credit,” “Keep- 
ing the Accounts,” “Collections,” 
“Handling the Cash” and “Pricing and 
Marking Goods.” The price of the set 
is $1. It may be obtained from the 
HARDWARE AGE Book Department. 


«“Russwin ” Door Check 
‘Folder 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., has re- 
cently published an attractive illus 
trated folder describing the new 
“Russwin” concealed door check. The 
folder is printed in two colors and is 
profusely illustrated with cuts of the 
door check itself and with diagrams 
showing its method of application. 
The folder has an attractive cover 
which can be used as an envelope in- 
closure. 
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Many a father has found unexpected genius in his son 
while he is on the floor with Structo—as assistant engineer 
MADE IN U. C A. 





RUC 
FOR BOYS 




















Structo is becoming more popular each year. Another big 
selling season is rapidily approaching and right now is the 
time to stock this quick and profitable seller. Our 
ads in leading magazines will send thousands of boys 
to hardware stores. 


Send for the New Structo Catalog describing Structo Out- 
fits, Electric Motors, Transformers, Power Plants, etc. 


DO IT NOW 


STRUCTO MFG. CO., FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Benjamin « Regulite ” 


The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, 120-128 South Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has added to its list of 
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The Benjamin “Regulite” 


automobile accessories the “Regulite,” 
a device for the Ford car which is 
said to regulate the ignition. It is a 
combination of a switch and con- 
troller. Its most important function 
is to choke or impede the flow of the 
magneto current to the lamps and in 
that way prevent their being burned 
out through excessive voltage. It is 
said that by depriving the lamps of 
this surplus current the “Regulite” 
automatically forces good ignition, no 
matter what may be the speed of the 
generator. 

As the speed of the magneto in- 
creases, the voltage or pressure rises, 
forcing an increased amount of cur- 
rent through the whole wiring system. 
The “Regulite” resists this rise in 
voltage, preventing it from reaching 
and damaging the lamps but allowing 
it to flow where it is most needed, 
which is to the ignition. In order that 
it may be applicable to generators of 
varying capacities, three steps or de- 
grees of action are provided in this 
instrument. 

The list price of the Benjamin 
“Regulite” is $2.50. 
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Switchboard Meters 


The Sterling Mfg. Co., 321 Frank- 
fort Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently placed on the market a new 
flush type dashboard and switchboard 
battery meter for use in connection 
with lighting outfits. While essen- 
tially designed for automobile use, it 
can be used with equal effect, the 
manufacturer states, on the switch- 
board of a rural lighting plant. 

It is of the permanent magnet type 
and is durable and accurate. Par- 
ticular attention is given, the com- 
pany states, to the bearings and the 
adjustment of the light-moving ele- 
ment. The indicator hand of the am- 
meter registers accurately the charge 





The Sterling switchboard ammeter, flush 
type 

or discharge regardless of the jolting 

or swaying of the car. 

The cases, which are handsomely 
finished in nickel, or in black when so 
ordered, are 2% in. in diameter, 5% 
in. deep in the surface type and 3% 
in. in diameter in the flush type. Sev- 
eral styles may be had in both am- 
meters and voltmeters, varying from 
$2 to $3 list. 
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Breather Pipe 


The Auto Parts Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now introducing to the 
trade a new breather pipe for the 

















A new breather pipe for the Ford car 


Ford car, which is equipped with a 
cover that prevents the spraying of 
oil over the motor and over the inside 
of the hood. A fine screen prevents 
foreign elements reaching the oil res- 
ervoir. The breather is fitted with an 
integral hook which fastens around 
the bolt holding the timer. Remov- 
ing the cover does not affect this hook. 
The breather is well finished and can 
easily be attached. It retails for 50c. 


«Ekerns’” Motor Stands 


The Parcrid Motor Appliance Com- . 
pany, 718-719 Michigan Boulevard 
Building, 30 North Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill., has recently put 
on the market a device for use 
shops and _ garages, known 48 
“Ekerns’” motor stand for Ford 
motors. 

The Ford motor may be taken from 
the car and fastened to the stand by 
two cap screws, which screw into the 
side of the motor where the water 
inlet connection is fastened. The 
stand is so constructed that the part 
screwed to the motor will revolve ™ 
the clamp on the stand and can be 
locked by tightening the lock-screW. 
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Entitles car owners to a 15 per 
cent reduction in automobile 
fire insurance. 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 
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included 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Akron 
Albany 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbns 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroi\ 
Duluth 
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Galveston 
Great Falls 
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Houston 
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Kansas City 
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Milwaukee 
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Nashville 
Newark 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
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Salt Lake City 
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Tulsa 
Washington 
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The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Limited 


Toronto 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


For That 1917 Car 


Save 15 per cent reduction in your fire insur- 
ance by equipping your car with a Johns-Man- 
ville Fire Extinguisher. It is examined, approved 
and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., under the direction of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


You thus secure the insurance reduction and 
real protection as well. This is a feature you'll 
appreciate even more when your car is two or 
three years old—when only a limited percent- 
age of its cost can be covered by insurance. 
For the proper protection of your investment, 
the J-M Fire Extinguisher then becomes a 
necessity. 


The J-M is the only one-quart extinguisher with 
two methods of operation. Discharged either 
by pumping or by compressed air generated 
with a few quick strokes—an invaluable fea- 
ture in tight corners. Highly efficient on all 
incipient fires, but harmless to skin, fabric or 
machinery. 


For recharging, use J-M Extinguisher Fluid. It 
won't deteriorate, and is the only liquid recom- 
mended and guaranteed for the J-M Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. 

Distributors desirous of capitalizing this real 
opportunity for profit should write at once to 
the nearest J-M Branch. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
The last word in ‘Safety First” 
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This will hold the motor in any posi- 
tion or at any angle desired. The 
stand is equipped with a tool tray. 
The entire stand is mounted on wheels 
so that it can be easily moved about. 

















The “Ekern” stand for the Ford motor 


It is 34 in. high and occupies 32 by 
80 in. of floor space. The weight is 
50 lb. The list price is $20. 

This company also manufactures 
Ekern automobile stands. The 
car is jacked to the height desired and 
a pair of these stands placed under 
the sill or frame of the car. They are 
made of steel and weigh 11 lb. each; 
adjustments can be made to any 
height from 20 to 37 in. According to 
the manufacturer a pair of stands will 
support a car of any size. 

The price per set of two stands 
is $6. 


Hand Signal Lamp 


The Pittsburgh Electric Specialties 
Company, manufacturer of automobile 
gearchlights and electrical specialties, 
has recently offered to the trade an 
electric hand lamp designed to make 
the extended hand of the automobile 
driver an effective signal at night. 

It is known as the “Safety First” 
hand signal. It is equipped with an 
elastic band, which holds it in place 
around the hand. The operating cur- 
rent is conducted through a very fine 
silk cord, which is connected with a 
socket in the dash board. So little 
current is required, the manufacturer 
states, that the lamp can be burned 
continuously without affecting the 
lighting system. Since every driver 
instinctively extends his hand to in- 
dicate his intention to stop, to slow 
down, or to turn a corner, this lamp 
is provided to allow the driver to con- 
tinue this practice when driving at 
night. 


The lamp is of 2 c.p. It is inclosed 


in a polished nickel case, which is 3 
in. in diameter and 1 in. thick. It is 
provided with a ruby bull’s eye 1 in. 
in diameter, which throws a ‘strong 
red light. The bull’s eye is surrounded 
by the words “Safety First,” cut out 
in white. 

The retail price of the “Safety 
First” signal is $2. 


“Bridges” Radiator Cap 
Top 


The Home Light Company, 3353 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has 
recently placed on the market the 
“Bridges” radiator cap top for Ford 
cars, which is a non-conductor of heat, 
and which, therefore, prevents burn- 
ing of the fingers when the radiator 
cap is being removed. 

To apply this radiator cap top a 
small hole is drilled in the cap al- 
ready on the Ford car and the 
“Bridges” top is fastened by means 
of a small screw which is furnished 





Hardware Age 


“Woodworth” Spring 
Cover and Lubricator 


The Leather Tire Goods Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has recently 
added to its line of products the 
































The “Bridges” radiator cap top 


with it. It is nicely finished in a 
smooth black. 

The “Bridges” radiator cap top for 
Ford cars is packed 1 doz. in a box 
for display purposes. The retail price 
is 15c. each. 


Automobile Running 
Board Mat 


The Bantam Mfg. Company, 64 
Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., recently 
announced to the trade a special mat 


























The “Safety First” hand signal 








A fiber mat for use on automobile running 
boards. The clamps grip it firmly to the 
oar 


for automobile running boards, made 
of high grade of fiber. The clamps 
are made of Bessemer steel rods cop- 
per-plated and then nickel-plated over 
the copper. By means of these spe- 


. cially constructed clamps the mat can 


be easily attached or detached from 
the running board. 

The mat insures against slipping 
when entering or leaving the car, and 
serves to keep the floor of the car 
clean. It can be quickly removed, 
cleaned and replaced. 


The “Woodworth” — cover and 
lubricator 


“Woodworth” spring cover and lubri- 
cator, which is a covering that laces 
over the spring. It is said to com- 
pletely inclose it and to prevent any 
danger of moisture or dirt accumu. 
lating between the leaves. 

The cover is lined with a felt wick. 
ing which is saturated with oil be 
fore the cover is put on. It is said 
that a renewal of oil is necessary for 
each 10,000 miles that the car is run, 
Because of the fact that the covering 
is laced on through hooks it can be 
attached or removed very easily. 

The “Woodworth” spring cover and 
lubricator is made in two qualities. 
The better grade is made of leather 
especially treated to make it oil - 
water-proof. 


Folding Water Bucket 


The Planet Company, Westfield, 
Mass., has recently placed onthe mar- 
ket a new low-priced folding water 
bucket for the use of the veka): 
It is known as the “Planco.” a 

It can be folded or unfolded almb 
instantly. It can be carried under the 
front cushion or in a door pocket or 
coat pocket, where it is immediately 
available without being obstructive. 
With it, water can be scooped from 
a shallow brook almost as easily a8 
it can be dipped from a watering 
trough or other receptacle. The top 
is shaped to fit the hand. The bucket 
can be handled easily when full and 
the water can be poured from it with 
out spilling. 

The “Planco” folding water bucket 
is made of heavy waterproof canvas 
and is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer not to leak. The metal parts 
are rust-proof. The capacity is more 
than 1 gal. The retail price is 75¢ 
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The “Planco” folding water bucket 
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HARDWARE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Julius J. Bantlin Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

B. B. L. Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Geo. F. Blake, Jr., & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. F. Brownell Co., Sioux Falls S. D. 

P. Burns Saddlery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Canton Hardware Co., Canton, Ohio 
Capital Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cook Iron Store Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Electrical Construction-Co., Racine, Wis. 
Empkie-Shugart-Hill Co., Council Bluffs, lowa 
Fort Wayne Iron Store Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
J. D. Grant, Fargo, N. D. 

Gray & Dudley Hdwe. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hackett-Gates-Hurty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

J. H. Haney Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Harbison & Gathright, Louisville, Ky. 

John J. Harrington, Richmond, Ind. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
A. Hood & Sons Imp. Co., Pittsburg, Kan. 
Hercules Co., Westfield, Mass. 

T. T. Hutchisson & Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Indianapolis Saddlery Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Oil Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


King Hdwe. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Knapp & Spencer Co., Sioux City, lowa 
Korsmeyer Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Larson Hdwe. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


W. R. Wheeler Co., 


Lee-Coit, Andreesen Hdwe. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Lerch Bros., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Logan-Gregg Hdwe. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Matador Tire & Vulcanizing Co., Chicago, III. 
Miller-Morse Hdwe. Co., Winnipeg, Canada 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
C. Neidhardt & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Ohio Rubber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Qskamp Auto Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. Scott Payne Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Protective Electrical Supply Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Scheffer & Rossum Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

J. H. & F. A. Sells Co., Columbus, Ohio 

J. B. Sickles Saddlery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co., St. Louis, Mo., and all branches 
Sligo Iron Store Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith-Worthington Co., New York, N. Y. 

St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Suelflohn & Seefeld, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tool Specialty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Townley Metal & Hdwe. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Universal Accessories Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp Hdwe. & Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van, The Tool Man, Lansing, Mich. 

Wagner Hdwe. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

James Walker Hdwe. Co., Montreal, Canada 
Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Western Automobile Supply Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Wheeler Co., Kansas City Mo.’ 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Stromberg Carbureter 


The Stromberg Motor Devices 
Company, 64 East Twenty-fifth 
street, Chicago, IIl., recently an- 
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The Stromberg carburetor for the Ford car 


nounced to the trade a new Strom- 
berg carbureter for the Ford car. 
This can be purchased, as shown in 
the illustration, complete ready for 
installation. It is said that but one 
screw is needed to put on the hot air 
housing, no change is necessary in 
the gasoline line and that the car- 
bureter itself can be attached direct- 
ly to the old manifold. 

The adjustments are said to be ex- 
tremely simple. The carbureter is of 
the plain tube type and is equipped 
with what is known as an economizer, 
by means of which a saving in gaso- 
line is said to be effected. 

The entire carbureter and equip- 
ment, including the housing, tubing 
and steering post control, sells for 
$18. 


«Wild’s” Tire Guard 


The Motor Car Supply Company, 
1311 Nicolett Avenue, Minneapolis, 

















“Wilds” tire guard 


Minn., has recently placed on the 
market “Wild’s” tire guard, the pur- 
pose of which is to remove nails and 
other sharp articles which have been 
picked up from the road by automo- 
bile or motorcycle tires. When sharp 
articles of this kind are first picked up 
by the tire they rarely penetrate far 
enough into the casing to cause much 
trouble, but by the repeated impact 
against the road as the wheel revolves 
they are driven deeper until they 
finally do serious damage to the tire. 


“Wild’s” tire guard is in the form 
of a chain which when fastened to 
the body of the automobile or motor- 
cycle hangs over the tire in the form 
of a loop. This flexible chain is said 
to remove any article from the tire 
before it has made a complete revolu- 
tion. 


Searchlight with Mirror 


The Pittsburgh Electric Specialties 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently announced to the trade a new 
combined searchlight and diminishing 
mirror, which is known as the Pitts- 
burgh “Five M.” 

It consists of a 5-in. double-curva- 
ture parabolic reflector searchlight, 
with a 3%-in. diminishing mirror 
situated on the side at an angle so 
that the road in the rear of the car 
may be seen by the driver. 

One of the features of this search- 
light is its outside focusing adjust- 
ment, which, according to the manu- 
facturer, enables the owner to use any 
size or type of automobile lamp. In 
addition to this, the lamp can be fo- 
cused immediately to throw a narrow 
beam or broad beam, as needed. 

















The Pittsburgh “Five M” searchlight 


The retail price of the Pittsburgh 
“Five M” is $6. The price of the 
searchlight without the mirror, known 
as the Pittsburgh “Five,” has been 
reduced to $5. 


“Wegmann” Automatic 
Decarbonizer 


The Manufacturers Distributing 
Company, 1127-1129 Pine Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., is marketing the “Weg- 
mann” automatic decarbonizer, an at- 
tachment for an automobile motor 
that is said to remove all traces of 
carbon from the motor and to prevent 
further accumulations of carbon. It 
is attached to the intake manifold and 
to the water supply pipe or water 
jacket and injects a fine spray of live 
steam into the combustion chambers 
with the mixture from the carburetor. 

Not only does it act as a permanent 
carbon remover and preventer, the 
company states, but it causes a more 
perfect combustion than is ordinarily 
possible and cuts down the gasoline 
and lubricating oil consumption. It is 
easily attached and can be simply ad- 
justed by a needle valve and fed by an 
automatic ball-check valve which 
closes when the motor stops and opens 
according to the speed of the motor. 





Hardware Age 


It is made of polished brass with a de. 
tachable two-piece strainer, annealed 
brass tubing, an automatic ball-check 
valve, a glass sight feed, a needle 
valve and leak-proof compression 














The “Wegmann” automatic decarbonizer 


couplings. Complete detailed instruc- 
tions for installing accompany each 
decarbonizer. 

The selling price of the “Wegmann” 
automatic decarbonizer is $5. 


National Gas Saver 


The National Motor Supply Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, recently an- 
nounced to the trade the National gas 
saver, a compensating plug which is 
screwed into the manifold between 
the carbureter and the cylinders. It 
is said to work entirely automatically, 
admitting an additiortal supply of air 
into the manifold and regulating the 
supply according to the load and the 
conditions. It is claimed not to 4af- 
fect starting in cold weather. It can 
be attached, so the company states, in 
a very few minutes. A hole is drilled 
in the manifold and tapped, when the 
National gas saver, which is knurled 
on one end, can easily be screwed in. 
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The National gas saver 


The retail price of the National gas 
saver is $1. 











WILLIAM M. Sweet, for ten years 
general manager of the Motor & Ac 
cessory Manufacturers’ Association, 
has resigned to become assistant to 
the president of the United Motors 
Corporation, New York City. Mr. 
Sweet will have the management of 
the corporation under the direction of 
the president and the board of di- 
rectors and will have offices at 38 
West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 

















October 12, 1916 
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A Sensation for the Hardware Trade! 


Warner-Lenz, a new invention which solves the problems 


of night driving has broken all records in the 
Over 265,000 pairs have been sold in the 


accessory line. 


automobile 


first few months. Orders are pouring in from all parts of the 


country. 


As the Warner-Lenz is des- 
tined to become universal, there 
will be probably a million pairs 
sold during the coming year. 

Police officials, automobile ex- 
perts, drivers, pedestrians—all 
endorse Warner-Lenz as the final 
solution. Packards and Marmons 
now have them as standard equip- 
ment. 

Dealers are clearing from $100 
to $300 a month extra by 





handling Warner-Lenz. It will 
be to your advantage to have a 
good stock of Warner-Lenz on 
supply. List them in your cata- 
log and push them. Thtre is a 
handsome profit in Warner-Lenz 
for you, 
Write today for our interesting , 
proposition to jobbers. It will 


as well as the dealer. 


prove to you that here are extra 
profits you cannot afford to over- 
look. 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY 


905 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WARNER [ENZ 


representative, Mr. Fred P. Kelly, will be at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel during 


the jobber convention. Get in touch with 





him. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


MOBILE, ALA.—The H. M. Price Hardware Company, Inc., 
in business at Water and Conti Street, has moved to 108 
Dauphin Street. 


NUCLA, COL.—The Nucla Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to deal in the 
following, on which catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery. dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime 
and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


BELLEVUE, IDAHO.—Jones & Sheehan have dissolved 
partnership. The business will be continued by Francis Jones, 
will carry a stock of belting and packing, building paper, 
gasoline engines, lubricating oils, heavy farm implements, 
emg roofing, pumps, wagons and buggies, washing ma- 
chines, etc. 


FILER, IDAHO.—The Filer Hardware Company has com- 
menced the erection of a brick building, adjoining its present 
store, 50 x 150 ft. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Derrough & Co. have moved their 
stock of automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, buggy whips, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, heating stoves, mechanics’ tools, washing 
machines, etc., to 319 North Neil Street. 


SHELDON, IND.—Thomas O. McCoy has purchased the 
hardware store and stock of Noah A. Joray. 


BLOOMFIELD, IOWA.—R. B. Wells has purchased the 
interest of Mr. Rouch in the hardware business of Rouch & 
Carroll, and the name has been changed to Carroll & Wells. 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA.—Kilgore & Klocow have suc- 
ceeded J. O. Kasa. They have installed new hardware fix- 
tures in their store. 


DES MOINES, IOWA.—The Myers Hardware Company has 
bought the Evans hardware store at 318 Seventh Street. 
Catalogs requested on sporting goods. 


ROLAND, IOWA.—The implement business of Edward 
Quam & Son has changed hands. O. M. Anenson is the 
purchaser. 


BEATTIE, KAN.—The hardware stock of Max Adamson 
has been bought by Naaf & Bachoritch, who request catalogs 
on the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream _ separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 

ines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


LINCOLN, KAN.—The Lincoln Hardware Company has 
been sold to E. M. Starbuck. No change will be made in tbe 
firm name. 


LONGTON, KAN.—tThe J. T. Carter hardware store is now 
owned by Davis & Chandler. Catalogs are requested on 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and Dg ten ot 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, toys, games 
and washing machines. 


MULBERRY, KAN.—A hardware store has been opened 
here by Charles H. Kurtz. The stock is new and up to date, 
and comprises a line of baseball goods, bathroom: fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, ee and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron s, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, toys, games and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on a general line of hardware. 


THREE RIVERS, MICH.—F. M. Malbone has added a 
line of floor paints and oils, electric sad irons, etc., to his 
regular stock. , 


CARLTON, MINN.—P. Toun has sold his stock of automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, cutlery, builders’ hardware, 
fishing tackle, mechantes’. (adiA, wryparen roofing, galvanized 
and tin sheets, washing machines, silverware, shelf hardware, 
etc., to the Clendening Hardware Company. 


Hardware Age 


CHATFIELD, MINN.—Cyril Delaney has purchased a half 
interest in the Hoffman furniture business, and the firm wil] 
be hereafter known as Hoffman & Delaney. 


; 
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RICHARDS, MO.—C. H. Compton & Co. has engaged in — 
business here. Their stock will consist of belting and pack- | 


ing, bug whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren's vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heati 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, Layee ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested on the above. 


ARAPAHO 
1887, are building a new cement warehouse. 


sew ek Se 


NEB.—J. J. Wagner & Son, established in | 


FRIEND, NEB.—The hardware business of Drake & Owens © 


is now owned by ens & Asmus. 
systems have been recently added to the firm’s stock. 


OSHKOSH, NEB.—Quelle Bros. requests catalogs on the 
following: Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s ve- 
hicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heat ng stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabine' 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechani 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poult suppli 
oe and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, she’ 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


Farm electric lighting | 


ot alae? 


SANTA FE, N. M.—The Wood-Davis Hardware Company 


has purchased the hardware and plumbing stock of the 
apy Re Hardware & Supply Company and consolidated it 
w own. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—Francis D. Maloney, who for the past 
ten years has been connected with the C. W. Young hard- 
ware store, has become vice-president of the ‘Yo Hard- 
ware Company, Inc., 206 South Main Street. The company 
has been reorganized with Glenn Chapman as president, Mr. 
Maloney as vice-president and I. R. Chagenan as treasurer. 


PHOENIX, N. Y.—The building and stock of W. H. Mur- | 


phy were recently destroyed by fire. Mr. Murphy 
occupying temporary quarters and will shortly rebuild a 
continue business at his former location. Catalogs 
requested. 
, 

NORWALK, OHIO.—J. C. Park has purchased the Norwalk 
Hardware Company’s business, 38-40 East Main Street. H.C. 
Breckenridge, A. G. Yanders and C. J. Rood 
— e business was established in 1856 by Mr. Breck- 
enridge. 


have retired from — 


is now — 
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FREDERICK, OKLA.—The Frederick Hardware Company — 


will erect a brick warehouse, 54 x 140 ft. Catalogs requested 
on automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and k- 


bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s — 


ing, 

vericien, churns, cream separators, crockery and —— 
cutlery, dairy supplies, og collars, electrical ousehold 
specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils and varnishes, poult 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 


supplies, pumps, — 


ware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and wash- © 


ing machines. 


WEATHERFORD, OKLA.—J. J. Sallaska has succeeded — 


the Sallaska Fast Company. 


READING, PA.—The Obold Hardware Company of Third — 
and Penn Streets, doing both a wholesale and retail business, — 


has increased its stock from $25,000 to $60,000. 


EDINBURG, TEX.—The Edinburg Hardware Company — 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000, and pur- 
chased the stock of the Hooks-Boeye Hardware Company. 
The company will handle a stock of baseball 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, crockery and. glassware, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, furniture department, harness, heavy 


farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cab- ~ 


inets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechani 
tools, plumbing department, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 


ators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting : 


goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested. 


WASHBURN, WIS.—The name of the D. M. Carson Hard- 
ware Company has been changed to the Moore-Thompson 
Hardware Company. A complete line of automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishi 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 4 
tents, heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, linoleum. lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ as, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting ns, buggies and washing 
machines will be carried. 
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